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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Armenia is a very old land. Her culture goes back over two thousand 
years, and traces and monuments of it may still be found in the valleys, 
gorges and ravines of the country. 


Armenia is a very young land, young in her socialist culture which 
is no more than thirty-two years old, and young in the happiness of 
her people. Armenia became a Soviet Republic in November 1920, and 
in the thirty-two years that have elapsed since more has been accom¬ 
plished for the good of the people than in the previous two thousand- 
odd years taken together. In speaking of this country, Joseph Stalin 
pointed out that Soviet rule “has brought Armenia peace and the pos¬ 
sibility of national renovation.” And. indeed, from a long-suffering 
national m-inority the Armenians, now shaping their own destinv have 
grown into a prosperous and happy nation. 

Progress in the Soviet Union is so rapid that it is difficult to keep 
abreast of ail the new events and developments. Figures and facts of 
yesterday are old today and dreams of the future become reality before 
you know it Hence much of what is said in these pages mav well 
become outdated by the time it goes into print. ^ 

This book is divided into two parts. The first part gives general 
lhe°Srv Armenia her climate, physical features. indLtries, 

Revolution fh^r H f October 

War th^cirn , f ^■'°‘herland during the Great Patriotic 

give^a de^tailed ^i endeavoured as best I could to 

their hisSS " Armenia’s major towns and rural districts, 

cultural life they now^S'’^"'^ background and the economic and 
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* Tbilisi, the capital of Georgia, 

at night. Most passengers are sound asleep when the boundary is 

crossed and the mild climate of Georgia, which is washed bv the Black 
Arm */ Changes into the dry. continental climate of inland 

fheT? fn f are usually 

ve^; ‘^e train apJroaXs a 

very high mountain pass at the Jajur Station. This pass is nearly 
2.000 metres above the level of the sea. In Armenia there are very 
immp passes. The whole country lies so high that it gives the 

hSTf "P P^'"’ hamf Arm nia lyera<^e 

1 . u"° metres above sea-level Travellers of?en 

menTaSloi - sSting r Ar 

the contiguous counlrL^s a'sTa? afc/imat "'°'h “’^t of 

part of the Caucasian'moimL’terraces of the south-eastern 
loftiest peaks The Caucasus is'"*’ Ararat being one of their 

fresh traces, observable to tM a /u ‘^is are the 

heavals in the bowels of th^ ^ great splittings and up- 

this mountain range Here 'n the formation of 

volcanic disturbances' s a°' offen occur 

or half extinct volcanoes In^th°'^l mountains are extinct 

volcanoes. In the fast quarter of the preceding century 
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there were two earthquakes in Armenia which devastated a good part 
of the towns of Leminakan and Goris. 

A glimpse at the miap will show Armenia criss-crossed by moun¬ 
tain ridges. These have been a constant barrier to intercourse between 
the various parts of the country. Cutting through the ridges are 
numerous gorges and ravines. In them recline small valleys, which 
today, as two thousand years ago, are the most populous places of 
the country. Indeed, Armenia’s valleys we^e her most precious pos¬ 
session. According to legend, their number was kept a secret never 
to be revealed; wicked monsters kept guard over the valleys, permit¬ 
ting no mortal to count them. In the year 95 B.C., the historian Strabo 
tells us, when Tigranes II as a young prince was taken hostage by the 
Parthians, the latter demanded for him a ransom of “seventy valleys.” 

High above Armenia’s hilly country tower two majestic peaks. One 
is Mount Ararat (Masis in Armenian), its double-crested summit 
clad in perpetual snow. It is over 5,000 metres high. Mount Ararat 
lies beyond the confines of Soviet Armenia, on the territory of Turkey. 
Nevertheless, it is as much part of Armenian history, legend and life 
as Vesuvius is part of Naples, and no description of Armenia will ever 
be complete without it. The other is Mount Aragats (Alagoz in Azer¬ 
baijanian). It is an extinct volcano, 4,095 metres high, covered with 
snow practically all the year round. Its four peaks are raised skywards 
like the half-open bud of a colossal flower, while its sides slope down 
to a huge base, blotting out part of the horizon. 

There are many other tall mountain peaks in Armenia. However, 
owing to the general elevation of the land much of their grandeur is 
lost. They seem but spurs crowning the elevated upland, which in 
itself boasts an average height of a good-sized mountain peak. 

2 

In the very heart of the Armenian highlands lies Lake Sevan, a 
huge inland, fresh-water lake, of which it is said that it is “the big¬ 
gest of high lakes” -and “the highest of big lakes.” It is situated 1.916 
metres above the level of the sea and covers an area of 1,413 square 
kilometres. It is the Soviet Union’s twelfth largest lake after the Aral 
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Sea, Lake Baikal, Lake Ladoga, Lake Balkhash, Lake Onega, Issyk- 
Kul, Khanka, the Rybinsk Sea. Lake Chan. Lake Chudskoye and Lake 
Sivash. It is, however, one of Europe’s biggest lakes, being two land a 
half times the size of Lake Geneva in Switzerland. To the Armenian 
people Lake Sevan was and still is their great inland sea—in old 
chronicles often called the Gegam Sea. However, that which lends 
unique charm to Lake Sevan—its great height above sea-level—has 
until recent years held no blessings for Armenia, for though as many 
as thirty rivers, brooks and underground streams empty their waters 
into the lake, the Zanga alone, of all Armenian rivers, has its source 
in this huge brimming lake. 

As though bailed out by a giant ladle, the Zanga drops down to 
Armenia’s valleys, winding its way through a jagged array of banks 
of basalt rock, which are particularly picturesque at the Arzni moun¬ 
tain resort and grow into a massive majesty of pillars near the city 
of Erevan. 


It has already been mentioned that Armenia’s tall mountains 
seem small. The rivers of the country, viewed from the mountains, 
appear frozen still, as though an artist had here and there traced a 
silver thread on the landscape. In the maze of mountains and hills 
It is impossib.e to distinguish which way the rivers run. However 
the motionless rivers, as the low hills, are an optical illusion caused 
by the extreme elevation of the land. Armenia’s rivers are by no means 

dhni'Z*''""- and dwin- 

^ turbulent in spring and 

are^Sn “"steady depth (they 

cTurse fhn , autumn), their shifting 

for floating limh “"navigable, not even suitable 

Howeve LI fh' unfavourable factors, 

turned ^ “unfavourable” factors were 

launcJed .n the'soL'f V a*''" electrification programme 

seiz" upon tITLT 

seemed to be cut out fn d narrow passageways 

r dams, the plateaux were convenient for the 
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building of canals and the hillsides for the laying of hydro-pipes. 
Thus, some of the first power stations in the Soviet Union were built 
on Armenian territory. 

Armenia’s first-born Soviet hydro-electric station was erected 
amid great enthusiasm near Erevan after a project by A. I. Tamanyan, 
an eminent architect and member of the Academy of Architecture. It 
was followed by the building of a larger hydro-electric station on the 
Dzoraget River which, at the time—in the late twenties—was hailed 
as a great feat of engineering. 

In the thirties was born one of the most curious projects in the 
world, according to which the level of Lake Sevan, a lake situated high 
up in the mountains, was to be lowered by 50 metres and the water set 
flowing down la system of cascades erected along the Zanga River. 
Lake Sevan’s surface being 1,916 metres above sea-Ievel, it surpasses 
the average height of the Armenian tableland. 

That Armenia is a land of -abundant water power has already 
been stated. To harness her mountain streams, engineers built long 
canals for collecting the water and pouring it downstream along a 
hydro-pipe system. In the case of Lake Aiger, which lies in a pit, its 
waters were sent upwards by electricity to feed the thirsty highlands 
above. But Lake Sevan, a brimming bowl, was perched high above 
the arid, volcanic tableland which thirsted for moisture. Elementary 
physics teaches us that a ball kept in your raised hand is an example 
of potential energy for it breaks into action as soon as it is released. 
So with the blue, cloud-enveloped bowl of Lake Sevan. It lay over the 
parched tablelands of Armenia, potentially -a great force, waiting to 
be released upon the Ararat Valley, which spread below. 

The idea of making use of Lake Sevan to irrigate the Ararat 
Valley and to supply it with water power had suggested itself more 
than once. The first project for harnessing the waters of Lake Sevan 
was brought before the tsarist government in 1913. According to 
this project, prompted not by the interests of the Armenian people but 
by those of foreign capiitalists of the type of Nobel, who had conces¬ 
sions in the Caucasus, a tunnel was to be cut connecting Lake Sevan 
with the Agstev River (Akstafa). The latter was to receive the 
discharged waters of the lake and send them on to the Kura River, 
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making it deep. Also, a number of power stations were to be built. 

This project, far from solving the irrigation and power supply 

problems, would have drained Armenia of a good deal of its much- 

needed waters, turning the Zanga. the country’s only big river, into a 

shallow stream and actually wasting the waters of Lake Sevan, Little 

wonder that all of Armenia’s public-spirited citizens denounced the 
project. 

By this time some interesting facts were brought to light concern- 
mg Lake Sevan by S. Manaseryan, a local engineer, who made a 
thorough study of the lake. It appeared that the vast mirror-like 

!un ‘he mountain 

^ ^ ° moisture In the form of vapour The 

vaporated water was a perfect waste, for the winds caVried the 

S on Armenia. The little rainfall they shed 

fell on the barren rocky slopes and was of no earthly use to anvone 

There could be no objection to diminishing the size of the lake for it 
VLake ? that rose uselessly into the air Taking the wateri 

iz-s 

further elaborated by some of Ar^ ^ 

zSz r f - 3,f :r.,. 

Sevan. ^ landscape for miles and miles round Lake 

waters. At diVInd^ oThalf^a'^centu*’^ gradually disposes of its 
the lake is stopped. And lo and h'^h m? levelling down 
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up entirely. There is in its stead a denuded, moss-grown stretch of 
ground with two tiny lakes, or rather pools from one to nine metres 
deep, also doomed to extinction. What has remained of Lake Sevan 
lies in the north-western part of its former bed. The lake is now no 
more than from 25 to 49 metres deep. The rivers running from the 
hill-tops flow into the lake as previously, for which purpose their 
courses have been artificially diverted. The surface of the lake has 
diminished in greater proportion than the volume of water, which has 
had the effect of lessening evaporation. 

What about the water that has been drained from the lake? Has 
it run waste or has it been used to good purpose? 

When the project of levelling down the waters of the lake was 
about to he launched, there were some who had doubts as to the 
benefits it would bring to their native land. Today, to have one’s 
doubts dispelled, one need but take a look at what is happening in the 
country around the lake and at the lake itself which has been drawn 
out of its sterile, solitary existence, out of its somnolence, and made 
to bring fertility to plains that lay buried in an arid wilderness. The 
blossoming land around the lake seems to cry out: Behold, this is^ the 
handiwork of Lake Sevan! Thus the water that has been drained 
from the lake actually throbs in the powerful electric current released 
to bring success to the republic’s industries. It bestows its blessings 
upon the farmlands. It is there in the white savoury bread on sale in 
every village bakery. It flows in the thousands of ditches of the new 
irrigation system. 

It is with the coming of spring that the land begins to^ feel the 
refreshing breath of Lake Sevan. The Zanga River and its rnany 
tributaries, filled to overbrimming, descend upon the parched, thirsty 
corn-fields, causing the soil to burst forth into luxuriant verdure. 

Along the line of descent of Lake Sevan’s waters a number of power 
stations have been erected. Submerged in the water of the lake is the 
Ozyomaya (meaning lake) Power Station. Up on a high point of 
the shore stands the Kanaker Hydro-Electric Station. As soon as all of 
the Sevan-Zanga Cascade is set in motion, its power capacity will 
reach the figure of several hundred thousand kilowatts. It will release 
hundreds of millions of cubic metres of water upon the Armenian 
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Echmiadzin-Erevan Road 
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tableland, completely transforming the landscape so that our grand¬ 
children will live in natural surroundings entirely dilTerent from 
our own. 

It is interesting to note that Armenia in former ages was not the 
dry land of rock and bare highlands we know her to be today. "In the 
period of the Tertiary formation (down to the end of the Aliocene),’’ 
writes A. A\agakyan in his book The Vegetation of the Armenian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, "Armenia was covered with tropical and 
sub-tropical woodlands. However, Armenia’s dense, primaeval woods 
have long since become extinct. Thus, the present-day forests of the 
Dilijan Canyon, of Tsaghkadzor and of Zangezur are, comparatively 
speaking, quite young. At the same time up to this day in Armenia 
may be found relics of vegetable matter dating back thousands of 
years, such as pre-historic varieties of the maple and yew-trees which 
nave come down from the Tertiary formation. 

In times long past the shores of Lake Sevan, too, were covered by 
thick woods. Twenty years ago, during some excavations near the 
source of the Zanga River, the skull of an aurochs was discovered 
that of a marten was dug up near the village of Tsovak and bits of 
antlers at another village. In Lake Sevan antlers of pre-historic deer 
are frequently caught in their nets by fishermen. All these facts 
go io prove that the shores of Lake Sevan were .in former ages the 
habitia of many animals. However, the lake in its solitary exist¬ 
ence, though having an abundance of water, was powerless to pre- 

n^KM forestlands. Devastated, felled and scorched by man, 

nibbled bare by countless herds of animals, hundreds of miles of the 
Armenian tableland were denuded of their blanket of forests. 

When the great project for utilizing the waters of Lake Sevan will 

vo’canir Ji h will spring forth from the ancient, 

Ihl ! millions of seeds cast into 

PleaLnf ;.^ti their 

brin^ [ustling. A few decades will pass and these groves will 

gardL°^*^^ woodlands. Nor will these new 

SeS wn." primaeval forests which Lake 

Armenia will live; for the land around them will be abundantly 
2-786 
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irrigated by the waters of Lake Sevan. And they will bestow upon 
the Armenia of the future greater rainfall and a much milder climate. 

The Sevan-Zanga Cascade scheme is tackling both the country’s 
problem of water power and irrigation. The same is being done on a 
miniature scale by Armenia’s small-sized power stations. A glimpse at 
a relief map of Armenia will tell you how conveniently the country 
can be honeycombed by these little power stations that combine the 
task of irrigating the land and supplying it with electricity. 

It was in Armenia, therefore, that the small 10-kilowatt capacity 
power plant first came to be used in the Soviet Union. Brought to Ar¬ 
menia some time before the war, these power plants which kept the 
houses in the countryside lit up at night and the farm machines in 
motion in the fields by day, proved such a success that Armenia 
during the war herself began producing these plants and the special 
power generators they needed. 

In speaking of the utilization of Armenia’s water power, mention 
must be made of the Aiger-Lich Hydro-Electric Station, another 
remarkable construction in this line. Here, out of a lake embedded in 
a pit and surrounded by steep banks, with the help of power obtained 
from the Zanga River, water is pumped into pipes and sent upwards 
along two terraces to be caught by a semi-circular system of irriga¬ 
tion ditches. 

Water is such an important problem in Armenia that, ever since 
the establishment of the Soviets, construction of water conduits, 
irrigation systems and power stations has not ceased for a single day. 
Within the last decade it has assumed particularly great proportions. 

Armenian villages which formerly did not even have wells, their 
source of water supply being stagnant pools, heavy rains and snow, 
now enjoy the pure water of mountain springs. 

Here are some figures worth comparing. Prior to the Revolution, 
in the year 1914, there were no more than 65 kilometres of water-pipe 
line in the Armenian countryside, supplying water to 52.000 people. 
In 1940, that is, 20 years after Armenia became la Soviet republic, she 
boasted’650 kilometres of water-pipe line providing a population of 
300.000 land 15 rural centres with running water. The end of 1944, the 
fourth strenuous war year, saw the water supply system e.xtended to 
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23 runal centres. When we speak of water supply in Armenia the term 
includes irrigation as well. Thus, along with the laying of water 
pipes, irrigation ditches are dug and water is brought to the parched 
lands. 

In erecting their water conduits, irrigation canals, fountains and 
other structures, Armenian builders combine utility with beauty. 

Not unlike the Romans who built beautiful aqueducts, the Ar¬ 
menians had in lall periods of their history erected ornamental recep¬ 
tacles and fountains around their natural springs. An example of such 
a structure may be found in the village of Sanahin. It dates to the 
Hth century and is interesting both from the point of view of engineer¬ 
ing skill and beauty of architecture. The water is collected from a 
mountain spring and sent to the village by a conduit of raised 

masonry. It flows down a declivity and is received lat a pavil.ion of 
arresting design. * 

However, the age-old longing of the Armenians to employ the art 

bp rpp IIpH adorning their water supply arrangements could 

be realized on a mass scale only under the Soviets. When, for instance, 

Valiev hta.' ° Collective Farm in the Ararat 

th-it ih ^ blessings of running water, they decided 

S to ZT Without much ado they set 

olT to the Supreme Soviet of the Republic. “We want the best deco 

rater you ve got to build a fountain at our farm and we’ll pay him as 

much as he wants, that is our request,” they said The requesMvas 

granted and Rafo Israelyan, a gifted young architect designed a 

ountain in Armenian national style. On the pediment of’ the sfructure 

herop tablet honouring the memory of the village’s war 

tr k n/ a monument to the valLr of the peopl i^ a 

neeSs andlZhlh is adapted to modern 

kee^^s;rin^n^u^a^^^e'^i^"^'"‘^'^^^ ^nd they 

ingenuity for^th^f * ^ taxing to the utmost the architect’s 

tion of fountains and water condi > w:-de-ispread construe- 

the revival of a long-forgotten bra^h olTrSctuIe'®^'' 


2* 
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Rockbound Armenia is a land of splendid architecture. It is also 
a land where every possible variety of building material may be found. 
Armenia has rich deposits of limestone, travertine, gypsum and pum¬ 
ice-stone. Siands and gravels used for building, including shingle 
and ashlar, lare scattered over its river valleys. The village of Desekh, 
birthplace of the poet Tumanyan, an Armenian classic, abounds in 
raw materiial for fire-bricks; there are nearly fifty clay .deposits here, 

supplying dozens of tile- and brick-yards. 

A look at diagrams on view at a recent exhibition, dedicated to 
the 30th anniversary of Soviet Armenia, gives one an idea of the 
tremendous growth of the republic’s building-material industry. This 
in its turn is an indication of the scale of building in the republic. 
It may be of interest to note that Armenia’s brick-making industry 
was producing in 1950 twenty times as much brick as in 1938. Within 
the last five years the production of tiles has increased more than 


Vying with brick there is Armenian tuff. From time immemorial 
the Armenians used tuff for building. Not far 

akan, there is the village of Artik in the quarries of which ‘he famous 
Artik tuff is obtained. Tuff, a dry and light building material, goes 
the construction of many of Moscow’s houses. It was used for - 

ing after the war the engine rooms of the Dnieper Hydro-E.ectric 
Station. Coming in shades of delicate rose, lilac or gold, that do n 
fade tuff has the advantage of needing no whitewash. _ 

Geologists tell us that Armenian deposits of tuff and pumice-stone 
are unique. The same may be said of Armenian marble which comes in 

many varieties, distinguished for the beauty ‘"ij 

It is well known how much stone was brought from the Urals and 

Altai Mountains to adorn the stations of the Moscow ^etro. There s 
the dark red rhodonite (orlets), with black veins beautduny 

interlaced at the Mayakovsky Station, jasper from Orsk with quaint 

A. Jl l..p.r ol ihe WiC. colour of clouU, .n.dop- 

ing mountain tops. 
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Armenian marble, too, though it is somehow less known, was 
lavishly used for the facing of Moscow’s underground stations. Black 
marble with a gold and white vein was brought from the Davalu and 
Khor Virap quarries in the Vedi District in Armenia. A marble variety 
of onyx, found near Erevan, went for the facing of the beautiful pale- 
green columns of the Kievskaya Station, one of the Metro’s most 
magnificent stations. And it is with white Armenian marble that the 
sparkling Novo-Kuznetskaya, Paveletskaya and Stalin Works stations 
are adorned. From Arzakend, in Armenia, comes marble of every 
imaginable shade of grey. 

.Armenia is also rich in agate, chalcedony, onyx and cornelian. 
The splendid specimens of these stones one sees here are a delight to the 
mineralogist. Copper is found in Zangezur with veins of rock crystal, 
topped by lead strata and encrusted with malachite and limonite. 
Strewn on the road leading to Lake Sevan are sharp yet smooth-sur¬ 
faced pebbles, resembling furnace slag, or rather broken chips of some 
valuable dark-coloured porcelain. These are really bits of obsidian or 
volcanic glass which primitive man used for making edge-tools. It is 
of interest to note that excavations in Armenia yield to the archaeolo¬ 
gist beads and ornaments made of rough cornelian of a beautiful pale- 
rose colour with a slight aquamarine tint, making one think of the 
waves of the sea at sunset. 


One of Armenia s most renowned architects, A. Tamanyan, never 
failed to make use of this wealth of gorgeous stones for facing 
material, and with magnificent results. His dream of the revival of 
iI^c^u^^adon, of mosaic floors and walls, has come true in our day. 

tone^ and marbles, which but a quarter of a century ago were mere 
specimens to be admired at the museum, are now being widely used 
m bui.dmg. This has been made possible by the new machines intro¬ 
duced to re.ieve the stonemason of much of his heavy labour. The prob- 
em oi substituting the slow, manual labour of the stonemason by 

uaTu 'vith success by Armenia’s Building Institute. 

^ Kasyan. A method, for example, of cutting tuff was 

oi lh7Z^^^^ mechanic. Karagezyan by name. On the basis 

VJ J. his colleagues-A. Ter- 

>e\, A. Akopov, R. Akopov and others—designed lathes for 
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milling hard rock by the vibration method -and cuUing stone 'by the 
thermic method, thus actually revolutionizing the stonemason’s craft, 
one of the oldest crafts we know. 

Each year marks an increase in the utilization of Armenia’s stone de¬ 
posits. There is untold wealth in the volcanic soil of the country. Along 
with the increased output of the stone quarries, scrap from clay, calcite, 
lime land pum'ice-stone is being used to create new building materials. 

Second in importance lafter the production of building materials 
is the mining of copper. Armenian copper is exported to all parts of 
the Soviet Union. The smelting of copper had been going on for so 
many centuries in Armenia and so much of it was squeezed out of the 
country by the greediness of foreign concessionaires in the 19th 
century that at one time its deposits were thought to be exhausted. 
Moreover, the rich deposits of Alaverdi were reported to be fast dwin¬ 
dling away. However, recent years saw the discovery of many new 
copper deposits in Armenia so that copper still remains one of its 
chief minerals. 

Basalt, barytes (in Alaverdi) and chromite are other important 
minerals found in Armenia. These are essential raw materials for her 
industries. Show oases in Armenia’s Geological Museum contain 
specimens of the mineral wealth of the land, and tell of the history and 
importance of the republic’s deposits. The Soviet ibasalt industry, 
for example, we learn, owes its origin to Soviet Armenia. The produc¬ 
tion of carbide-calcium obtained from Davalu travertine is a compar¬ 
atively young but rapidly developing industry here. An industry 
fathered in Armenia and now playing a major role in agriculture is 
the producing of power fertilizers by extracting calcium cyanamide 
from nitrogen. These, coming from the Kirovakan chemical mills, are 
extensively used on Armenian collective farms. 

4 

Armenia’s rich volcanic soil which only asks for water has 
been converted under Soviet rule into fertile ploughland. In the Ara¬ 
rat Valley there is the grey earth soil which, though poor in humus, 
has plenty of carbonaceous lime to yield abundant harvests. In the 
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highlands, elevated to 1,300-1,700 metres above sea level, there is the 
brown earth soil At a still greater height are the 'alpine meadows 
with black earth soil With the help of irrigation the grey earth soil 
of the Ararat Valley will yield so-called Egyptian harvests, which 
means two garnerings a year of various crops. Both grain and cotton 
will grow in this soil Orchards and vineyards prosper well in tlie 
brown earth soil belts. 

Rich though the Armenian soil is, it always required the most 
patient labour to till it. A great hindrance were the scores of miles 
o: rubble of which the soil had to be cleared. Besides, the soil had to 
be fertilized and irrigated. Apart from having few rivers, Armenia has 
little rainfall, particularly in the lowlands where it is most needed, as 
it is here that husbandry is the chief occupation. 

From historical sources we know that Armenia (as well as all 
of Asia Minor) is the home of many varieties of wheat, rve grape- 
vine, fruit, nuts and fodder, such as Persian clover, alfalfa and vetch. 
According to Pliny alfalfa was brought from Armenia by the Greeks 
o fa ten their cattle, ^gar Quinet, a French historian, tells us that 

Ipd ih f ‘he Romans had not found land that was better 
tion^ li" ‘he ''alley of the Araxes River in Armenia. Excava¬ 
nlmenUof agricultural im- 

LnTain L thP!‘‘'h-forks and scythes and even vessels 
containing the remains of barley and wheat. 

fnrJ!! Armenian peasant was under the heel of 

fo eign conquerors as well as his native masters, both lay and clerL 

natk” deprived of the fruits of his labour by viceroys 

1 hut starvation and miferj The revo^u 
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of which was begun right after the revolution, are being built at such 
a rapid pace that the area under irrigation is growing from day to 
day. The system of irrigation itself has greatly changed and improved 
within recent years. 

In the Soviet Union no sooner does a new undertaking prove 
successful in one part of the country than it is immediately taken up 
in other parts. Such was the case with a new irrigation system tried 
out in Khakasia. Here, instead of building long irrigation canals 
which are complicated and expensive structures requiring much water 
and taking up a good deal of territory, la system of narrow, temporary 
ditches was introduced. The new system had many advantages over 
the old one. Agricultural machines, formerly hampered in their move¬ 
ment by the large network of canals, now held complete sway in the 
field. A fourfold economy was achieved. Expenditures in building 
and operating irrigation systems were greatly reduced. Much less 
water was needed. Less territory was taken up by the small ditches 
than by the big canals. Much time waa saved. In Armenia, where 
every bit of arable land is sorely needed, the advantages of the new 
system were obvious. Little wonder that the collective farmers lost 
no time in adopting it. 

The building methods and maintenance of Armenia’s principal 
irrigation canals have greatly improved within recent years, initiative 
widely penetrating into all spheres. For example, to prevent ground 
subsidence of which there is constant danger in any canal, inventor 
V. Kanayan proposed the use of cheap local materials for hydro-insula¬ 
tion in place of the more expensive cement, with the result that 
even a smoother bed was achieved. The dredging of canals, formerly 
done by hand and requiring much time and exertion, is now carried 
out by machines. A more effective system of operating the canals has 
been introduced. Until recently it was at best through telephone 
communication that the irrigation system was run. To receive simul¬ 
taneously reports by telephone of the various levels of water and see 
that these were properly regulated was a time-consuming task. Thus 
it was that Armenia’s Scientific Research Institute of Hydro-Technics 
land Land Reclamation designed a special apparatus registering and 
transmitting the level of canal waters by wireless and cable, while 




view of the head structure of the Stalin Canal 







A mineral spring in the Zangezur Mountains 
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the discharge of water could be regulated by a single switch-board 
operator. 

Today the building of irrigation canals in Armenia is an all-out 
effort, with whole villages busy on the construction jobs. When the 
building of irrigation ditches must be rushed a village may always 
rely upon its neighbours for help. There is the well-known case, for 
example, of the farm folk of the Kalinino District shortly after 
the war having assisted their neighbours of the Stepanavan and 
Alaverdi districts to complete the construction of a big irrigation 
canal. 

The unselfish wiay in which Armenians today help one another is 
a far cry from the situation that obtained in pre-revolutionary times, 
when there were heavy iron locks over the stop-gates of canals. 
The keys were in the keeping of the village mirab, who had charge 
of the distribution of the water, the peasants being entirely at his 
mercy. Unfair distribution of the water often resulted in fierce en¬ 
counters between farmsteads, hamlets, volosts, and whole clans. 
The same thing happened in Azerbaijan and other states suffer¬ 
ing from a deficiency of water. There is a lake called "Kanli-gol.” 
which means “bloody”; during the fights that would be waged here 

to gain possession of the water it ran red with the blood 
of the slain. 


Today water flows in abundance over the Armenian ploughlands. 
Fertilizers are fed to the soil which is tilled by the loving hands of 
collective-farm members. Gardens and vineyards now bloom on land 
that but a short while ago was a semi-wilderness. Cotton, sesame, 
pranium and many other crops are grown on a scale never known 

betore. Cotton and tobacco growing, sugar refining, the varnish and 

yeing industries, tinning—Armenian tinned goods are famed 
hroughout the Soviet Union-and other industries, have come into 
wl °T' Patriotic War Armenian collective farmers 

their if quantities of the staple crops and to expand 

The pfst exporting potatoes. 

ufficir Zin P'"" « self- 

impolt list® striking grain off its 
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Armenia, with most of her territory spread over mountain slopes, 
cut up by gorges and valleys, is a land of great varieties of scenery 
and climate. In the course of but one day the traveller may go from 
the tropical heat of the semi-desert lowlands, with the temperature 
rising to 50 degrees Centigrade and the dry, harsh wind scattering 
particles of lava dust, to the cool highland plateaux, 1,000 metres 
above the sea. with a refreshing breeze bringing the fragrance of the 
verdant alpine meadows and the chill of the snow-capped peaks; from 
the oppressive humidity of the dense woods of Kafan, smelling of 
copper gases, to the bracing air and the aroma of the pine forests of 
the Dilijan Gorge. Around Mount Aragats he may be caught in a 
snow blizzard, and there are places high above Lake Sevan where it is 
as cold as in the frigid zone. 

However, with all the extremes of her terraced areas, Armenia, 
being a highly elevated inland country, has a dry continental 
climate with cold winters and hot summers, warm days and chilly 
nights. In Erevan the scorching heat of the July sun makes you long 
to be indoors most of the day. However, as soon- as dusk falls—it 
gets dark here much earlier than in northern latitudes—and myriads 
of stars light up the heavens, which seem low overhead in this high 
country, a chilliness invades the air and you hasten to throw a shawl 
or cloak over your shoulders. 

The most pleasant season in Armenia is autumn. This is true of 
all parts of the country. In autumn everything grows ripe and 
mellow. The weather is beautifully mild. Most of the season the sun 
shines but it is not hot and the mountains print their bold outlines 

on the cloudless sky. 

Winter sets in to stay in December. There is snow even in Erevan, 
which lies deep in a valley, and frosts with the temperature dropping 
to 25 degrees (Centigrade) 'below zero. In the town of Leninakan the 
winters are severe with hardly a spell of thaw. Beyond Ashtarak, in 
the mountainous region of Aparan, the roads are swept by deep snows. 
Formerly they remained impassable until spring. Today the snow is 
cleared away so that the roads are open for traffic all the year round. 
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Spring in Armenia comes abruptly for a very brief spell and is 
hastily precipitated into summer. It is at this time of the year that 
the intoxicating scent of the yellow blossoms (known as the 
Elaeagnus Angustifolia) fills the lair of the Ararat Valley. 

The principal charm of the Armenian climate, that which makes 
it salubrious, and so enchants the traveller that he yearns to return 
again and again to the country, is the rare purity of the air. Indeed, 
the lair in Armenia is such that you never want to stay indoors, 
it is always beckoning to you to be in the open; and this is true 
of any kind of weather, any season except the hot. sultry days of 
summer. 

Because of her high position Armenia enjoys more than the usual 
share of light and sun. Armenian homes are swathed in sunlight. The 
pure air is inhaled in big deep breaths, not only because it is thin 
but because it contains a large quantity of ozone (it is O 3 and not O 2 ). 
Yet the breath comes easy and free. In the dry, clear atmosphere 
which contains very little moisture all objects are brought into 
sharp focus. 


Armenia with her rich volcanic soil has nearly 200 important 
mineral springs. The existence and healing power of these springs 
were known ever since ancient times. It is only in recent yea^s, 
however, that a thorough study has been made of the mineral con¬ 
tent, temperature and other properties of these springs. They have 
come to be classified mto two groups: the hydro-carbon group as 
represented by Jermuk and the sulpho-chloride group of which the 
best example is the Arzni spring. After the healthful properties of 

• hese springs were ascertained, Armenia launched the building of 
health resorts and spas. ^ 

® the same 

S 18 kilometres from Erevan, in ,a canyon through 

Ss Ye. Hh is mostly bare 
hL no. feLa f from a geological point of view that it 

nas not failed to impart a certain fascination and novelty to the 
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health resort that has sprung up here, on a small stretch of land 
overlooking the gorge. Below, in a bed of basalt rock, flows the 
Zanga with banks of peat-bogs as soft as cotton wool. Here one finds 
fanciful stalactites suspended from plants. You pick one of them, 
break it and find in the middle a little green stem—the remains of 
some plant. There are wind-wrought niches in the rock and every- 
* where are visible the erosive effects of the Zanga. Much painstak¬ 
ing effort was exerted to plant trees on the barren land here and the 
fine, new stone embankment has terraces with flower gardens and 

parks. 

The trees help to keep away the harsh winds coming from the 
mountains ^and sweeping great quantities of dust into the gorge below. 
Among the most striking structures are the Bath, the new imposing 

sanatorium building and the Kursaal. 

Arzni’s output of mineral water is no less than 1,860,000 litres 
per day. Besides supplying local needs, much of this water which has 
a high mineral content—up to 13 grams of mineral salt per litre—is 
exported to other parts of the country. There are two springs at Arzni, 
one with a strong mineral content which goes for baths, and the 
other which is somewhat weaker for drinking water. Bottles bearing 
the "Arzni” label and containing a beverage as bracing and sparkling 
as the famous “Narzan” water are favoured in all big Soviet cities. 
Arzni is particularly recommended to heart patients and those afflict¬ 
ed with gout and acute rheumatism. 

Beginning with 1940 Arzni was to find a rival in Jermuk. a hot 
spring which formerly explorers dared not even approach. Today a 
fine road leads to the small resort built around the spring. Its fame 
has particularly spread in the days of the Great Patriotic War when 
it opened its doors to the wounded and war disabled. The mineral 
water here, vying with that of Karlovy Vary in Czechoslovakia, spurts 
in great abundance, steaming and boiling with the temperature 62° C., 

and yielding up to 400.000 litres per day. 

Aside from these two spas enjoying countrywide fame, there are 

places in Armenia noted for their salutary climate, where many sana- 
toriums and rest homes have been erected in recent years. In Diltjan, 
for example is a fine sanatorium for tubercular patients. In Kirov- 
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akan Tsaghfcadzor and in the pine woods of Gulagarak are rest homes 
for holiday-makers. In a suburb of Erevan is a we.l-known chi.drcn s 
sanatorium. Here during the war blockaded Leningrad s little citizens 


were nursed back to life and health. 

A favourite spot of the young holiday-maker—he must have a 

strong heart, not likely to be afTected by the changed atmosphere at 
a height of 2,000 metres above sea-level—is a little island in Lake 
Sevan. On this i-sland’s sunny side la splendid rest home has been 
built. To it are brought by boat all the supplies that a first-rate Soviet 
rest home needs. Beautifully calm most of the day, the lake here 
begins to froth and foam at four o’clock. A cold wind sends a chill 
through the whole island. But the holiday-makers are not put out. 
With their healthy, tanned bodies in light sports outfits, they may be 
seen descending the clifTs down to the deep, clear waters of the 
lake, diving and swimming, or entrancedly watching the rough 4 
o’clock tide, making the most of the sun and the pure, speckless air. 
Particularly charming here are moonlit nights when a silvery glow 
comes upon the shimmering surface of the lake and the air is filled 


with the magic sound of turbulent water. 


7 

Little Armenia is an example of the vast scale the remarkable proc¬ 
ess which will go down in history as the “remaking of nature’’ has 
assumed in the Soviet Union. And it is being carried into life at an 
amazingly rapid pace. 

Afforestation, for example, was started in Armenia almost imme¬ 
diately after it became a Soviet republic. Tree-planting campaigns 
were an annual event. Trees were planted in places where there was 
not a sign of them before the revolution—in villages, in city streets, 
in spots singled out for Park of Culture and Rest grounds. Hundreds 
of thousands of saplings were planted on the hillsides around Erevan. 
The shrubs and brushwood dotting the erstwhile barren country near 
Erevan developed into dense forests which proved a blessing to the 
city, shading it from the burning sun and shielding it from dust-storms 
and dry mountain breezes. However, it was really in 1949 that the 
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planting of forest belts was launched on a mass scale. A forest shelter 
belt, 120 kilometres in length, was laid out in the spring of 1949 to 
combat droughts and arid winds. Thick groves of a fresh crop of trees 
are now rising around the collective farms of the Akhuryan, Artashat, 
Akhtin, Hoktemberyan and Kalinino areas. A society for the protection 
of trees whose members protect saplings, spread scientific methods 
of tree planting and help reforest the land, has been organized in the 
republic. 

The first oak-trees were planted in Armenia in 1950. In Armenia’s 
few remaining forests, though fuel and timber woods were altogether 
absent, there still were to be found trees yielding expensive varieties 
of wood, such as the beautiful white beech, the stocky hornbeam grown 
here to a very great girth, shaggy oaks, the magnificent Nux juglans, 
a nut-tree which lin Hayots Dzor rises to a giant size. Armenia today 
is giving her attention to the planting of this valuable timber. Apart 
from the oak-tree which has already been mentioned, the plane-tree, 
a number of varieties of the maple, the chestnut-tree, the dios- 
pyros, land the pistachio-tree lare being widely cultivated. Of the 
cheaper varieties, the poplar is being planted. It grows with 
amazing speed. You need but put a twig into the earth for it at once 
to take root. 

Afforestation is transforming the Armenian landscape from barren 
clifTs to verdant mountain slopes. It has also brought about a changed 
outlook among the people. Formerly, Armenian peasants, architects, 
engineers, economists, people from all walks of life, would constantly 
be complaining: “We have no timber, timber is rare here.” What you 
hear today is quite different. “We’ve got lots of timber,” the people 
say, adding: “Our timber is splendid.” Costly woods keep streaming 
in from Armenia’s forests and the furniture industry is prospering. A 
glimpse inside a furniture factory will show how beautiful polished 
cuts of Armenian trees can be, particularly of the ash- and the 
plane-tree. The native varieties of maple are of exquisite texture 
and grain. 

It is into three floral zones that Armenia is commonly divided—the 
semi-desert lowlands, the highland steppes and the mountain mead¬ 
ows. Sparse though the country’s vegetation is, for the scientist 
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it has always had the greatest interest as Armenia is the home of 
many varieties of crops. This interest has grown immensely since the 
October Revolution, when the exploitation of the country’s natural 
resources was launched with the a'id of the new, Soviet science. 


No sooner did Soviet Armenia come into being than scientific ex¬ 
peditions were fitted out by the Soviet government to study the natu¬ 
ral resources of the republic, its soil and crops, its ancient varieties 
of wheat. There were found to be no less than 200 varieties of wheat 
and other grains in Armenia and nearly 2,500 different varieties of 
plants. Among the latter are edible plants land useful herbs. These 
include endemic varieties occurring in no other country except Armenia 
as, for example, certain kinds of barley. Present-day Wanists. indeed, 

have good cause to regard Armenia as one of Asia Minor’s great plant- 
breeding areas. 


Scientific research was followed up by practical work. Today such 
agronomists as Babajanyan and Gulkanyan, who are members of the 
Academy of Sciences and are Michurin followers, along with the en¬ 
tire staff of the Institute of Selection and Genetics, are carrying on 
extensive and important work in cross-breeding plants and in the 
cultivation of wildings and new crop varieties. 

Apart from summer and winter wheat, such staple crops as cotton, 
nee. millet, barley, rye, spelt, flax, mustard and the castor-oil plant 

fo^^ran 'u-f a® ‘ (Elymus) grows here 

loo. At an altitude ranging from 1,300 metres to 1,700 metres above 

sea-.eve. sugar beet that i,s unusually sweet is cultivated Recent'v 

the sugar beet was planted in Leninakan District, where it gets cold 

ra her early, and has fared splendidly. Here, too, grow Lkbearing 

plants and a number of Armenia’s staple crops. ^ 

of f!uit'”ArL’!ll-v® w ‘he soil is well suited for the growing 

all over fhe SovLt U^’nn'^ apricots are tinned and sold 

■nianTrapes anTalV are ^ Arme- 

range frL the '‘Voskrhar *he'r high sugar content. These 

“Rrane cures-' tn m k previously known as Kharji), used for 
afso 'ioTs apples seedless “Nazeli!’’ Armenia 
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Most Armenian fruits are noted for their high sugar land flesh con¬ 
tent (at the expense of water). They are particularly suited for cooking 
purposes, tinning and preserves. From the grapes such fine sweet 
wines as Muscat land Port as well as strong Cognac are produced. To 
these in recent years good dry wines have been added, “Aigeshat,” for 
example. 

Though Armenia has always produced large quantities of fruit and 
grown many vegetables, the hot-house was practically unknown here 
until recently. Thus, even in Erevan, the largest city of the republic, 
fruits or vegetables out of season were not available. And what made 
it worse was that the fruit and vegetable season in most parts of the 
country comes late and lasts a very short time. 

Formerly, the principal vegetables grown in Armenia were onions, 
string beans, pumpkins, egg-plants and tomatoes. Musk-melons and 
water-melons were also cultivated. There were not miany cucumbers. 
These were grown only in areas bordering on Georgia, where the 
climate was more suitable. Recently many new vegetables have made 
their home in Armenia, among these the potato, which before the rev¬ 
olution was hardly grown here at all. Old varieties of the potato 
which yielded poor crops have been entirely superseded by the new 
Soviet variety known as “lorkh”; and the area under cultivation was 
in 1946, for example, more than double that of 1937, and the yield 
almost twice as high (up to 100 centners to a hectare). In a decision 
adopted by the Central Committee of the Communist Party, in Feb¬ 
ruary 1947, it was stated that Armenia (among other republics 
and areas) “exceeded the pre-war -average of potato and other vege¬ 
table yields.” in the post-war five-year plan Armenia was set the task 
“to further increase the sowing areas and the yields of potatoes and 
other vegetables.” The decision also contained a special point in regard 
to measures to be taken “to promote in every way the spread of hot¬ 
houses to supply the towns and industrial centres with vegetables 
and greens in the winter and spring.” 

Everything provided by the first post-war five-year plan was car¬ 
ried out and even exceeded. Sowing areas were increased and higher 
yields achieved, which paved the way for Armenia becoming a self- 
sufficient grain-producing republic, a fact already mentioned. As far 
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as vegetables and fresh greens are concerned, the population of Ere¬ 
van, for example, may buy these all the year round. 

Tobacco-raising in Armenia, particularly of the finer sort has 
ma e great strides ahead. The ancient Armenians were proud of'their 
frapan tobacco-plant, there being hardly a family which did not grow 
It for Its own needs. In later centuries, however, tobacco growing 
m Armenia fell into decline. Today it has been revived and has becomf 
an ir^ortant branch of farming. A superior brand of tobacco is 

WstriS.'"®^ raised in many areas, among them in the Shamshadin 
For Its outstanding successes in agriculture Armenia is indebted 

before. Local factors that have science has ever done 

nian agriculture include the expaLion°ort’h’°*^ 

"\^sXsT‘"^d°^ Potator:nra"nl*bt ^f fidder^pf 

turists to w eld"! ‘trufy ma'L'ic"’"''® 

the crops grrand r;^;L"nTher;::rdTT -'’-h 

ogists unbounded vista<i for py * * ^1^1^ opened to ajrrobiol- 
have been the achievement I overwhelming 

what tomorrow holds in store for Ameni'a. conceive 

mountain"'sloperef A?a'gSs Gegam^’ii"! over the 

Tsaghkadzor area which is ’near^ FrU .t" ^tepanavan, in the 

^il-grown blossoms of every hue from hr ® 'vealth of 

these meadows into a riot of colour ^ ° ‘o’’" 

mingled with the heavy drugging aroma of 

peppermint, thyme and absinfh \vhich ^ r.® ®‘'l®''-P’nnt. marjoram, 

Armenia’s shaggy little bees take^lff^ r^ ♦u®’’® abundance. 

buzzing and are so heavily laden (hat m"’ 'vith a low 

hives. 'aden that they can hardly fly back to the 
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It is these wonderful meadows spread over the hillsides that account 
for the great ages reported by Armenians. 

At the end of the twenties of the last century when Armenia became 
tan appendage of the Russian empire. Ivan Shopen, a well-educated 
Russian government official, was commissioned to make a detailed 
study of the country. In his report he emphasized the appalling back¬ 
wardness of Armenia. He pointed out, for example, that the peasants, 
in some of the highlands, were still living in the same semi-subter¬ 
ranean dwellings in existence over two thousand years ago and 
described by Xenophon and Herodotus. In Erevan he found no 
sign of there ever having been sewerage. The air was poisoned by 
noxious smells, the drinking water was putrid. The filthy, squalid, ver¬ 
min-infested homes were hotbeds of infection. Besides smallpox and 
trachoma, the plague and cholera were also rife. 

Yet the curious thing was that, despite these appalling conditions 
of life, the death-rate was low and the life span remarkably long. True, 
this was not so in all parts of the country and not among the urban 
population. When Ivan Shopen took a census of the centenarians and 
those over a hundred years old in the various districts and villages 
of Armenia, it was discovered that for every 100,000 Armenians there 
were 108 persons who had reached the age of 100 and over. This is 
so high a percentage that it is almost double the average longevity 
of people living on the earth. In villages of the Aparan area, Shopen 
found men and women 120 and even 130 years old. In the Darachichag 
area and around Lake Sevan there were centenarians in all the vil¬ 
lages without exception. The same was true of Daralagoz. Here were 

old folks who had lived to be 140! ^ ^ ^ 

To the blessings of the Armenian climate and its health-giving 
meadows a powerful social factor has since been added. It is no won¬ 
der, therefore, that today Armenia reports much greater longevity, 
which is also true of other Soviet republics and is indicative of the 
higher standards of living. The Soviet system has brought the most 
far-reaching improvements 'in every phase of life in Armeniia.^ Hun¬ 
dreds of splendid modem hospitals, clinics and other medical institu¬ 
tions have been built in all parts of the country. The people’s health 
and longevity are a matter of the greatest concern to the socialist state. 
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There is a sprightly Armenian ditty by Ata, a collective farm mem¬ 
ber and a village bard from Zangezur, that well expresses the vigour 

of the new Armenia. It contains Ata’s impressions of present-day 
Erevan. ‘ ^ 


I look—my heart it skips a beat. 

What lofty buildings in the street! 

There’s plenty here to drink and eat! 

The desert is transfigured! 

Like polished floors the pavements gleam. 
The busy streets with tram-cars teem. 

The cars speed in an endless stream, 

If seems their name is legion! 

It was a hamlet yesterday. 

To toddle round was mere child’s play. 
But now’t would take more than a day, 
The town’s become a region. 


Che? w^h sp^^s an. 

Armenia's old men are. 


' £r « 

rapidly incrLsing herds oroaufe ‘he 

for this. First^oUnThere'is^thrdmcuHv^ reasons account 

areas in a small country n fodder-raising 

crease areas for the growing of p air, ® essential to in¬ 
's still a shortage of seeds Howfver fh ^ "°P"- Secondly, there 

in Armenia is a paradoxical one- fodd’p situation in regard to fodder 

with grass that in succulence fraenance'^ia^?'^'^®’/^* meadows 

has an equal in the world. ’ ‘^ste and nourishment, hardly 

ing t5eatise“on°"the culSt^ld 

special scientific research insWute 1 TmP'""‘®- A 
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It is converting 35 varieties of wild weeds into cultivated fodder crops. 
Turning wild grass into fodder is not the only benefit derived from 
cultivating meadows. The plants that grow in a meadow are not all 
good for cattle, in some places up to 80% of the grass is inedible and 
even harmful. With the cultivation, fertilizing and tilling of meadow 
soil, these harmful, inedible weeds are fast disappearing and giving 
way to la preponderance of edible and useful grasses, thus paving the 
way for another great transformation of nature. 

8 

Armenia’s splendid mountain pastures have made her a cattle- 
breeding country. 

For her fine horses Armenia has been famous ever since ancient 
times. Both in Arab and Greek (Herodotus) chronicles mention is 
made of the handsome steeds brought by traders from Armenia to 
Phoenicia. From Xenophon we leam that Armenian horses were of 
smaller stature than Persian but that they had more spirit. “Armenia 
has excellent pastures for her horses,” writes Strabo, the Greek philos¬ 
opher. “The Armenian satraps,” he says, “sent over 20,000 foals to the 
annual ‘Mithra’ celebrations in Persia.” 

There are two very large stud farms in Armenia. One is in Erevan, 
where horses of the Ardennes and English breeds are raised, and the 
other in Zangezur with horses of local pedigree. You need but go to 
the Erevan Hippodrome to see what fine horses Armen'ia is raising. 
There are the small Budyonny steeds and the Armenian long-tailed 
race horse, the Karabakh and Zangezur thoroughbreds, prize horses 
that have held their own in many of the famous Trans-Caucasian horse 
races. 

Before the revolution the raising of dairy cattle was in a state of 
utter neglect. Dairy farms were in the hands of kulaks or aliens. A 
Swiss, by the name of Gottlieb, owned some of the finest dairy farms 
in Armenia. He needed pedigree cows for their high yields only; so 
that he may have more milk to produce Swiss cheese. These cows were 
brought over from everywhere; there were the red steppe cows 
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from North Caucasus, Dutch cows. Simmenthal and Swiss cows. N.) 
■attention, however, was given to cross-breeding and the small local 
cow with its poor yields was none the better. In 1918 Gottlieb’s faring 
and cheese factory were plundered by the invading Turkish army ami 
the best imported cows carried off. 

Real work in improving the breed of dairy cattle was begun in 
Armenia with the establishment of the Soviet order. Soviet cattle-breed¬ 
ing experts started work by selecting and flocking together the 
best animals which showed signs of some pedigree. Next they set up 
mating stations for the local peasant cows. In 1924 the first state farm 
was organized in Stepanavan for the breeding of pedigree cows and in 
1934 a state pedigree breeding station was opened which took under 
its control and direction the raising of pedigree dairy cattle. 
They worked persistently to develop a breed of cow that would be 
best fitted to local conditions. This resulted in the Dutch and 
Simmenthal cows, which showed poor adaptability, being superseded 
by the Swiss breed. However, the latter has long since developed into 
a new breed in the begetting of which an important part was played 
by Ukrainian Lebedin bulls. The Lebedin bull called "Zubr,” the son 

of Zina,” a cow noted for its record yields, has sired many local 
breeds of cattle. 


Thus 20 years of painstaking cross-breeding have resulted in the 
spread of a^new Armenian breed of dairy cattle, knoum as the “Lori” 
cow. Lon cows yield much milk. They are handsome, tall of stature 

r ver straight-Iimbed. with very hard hoofs, adapted to the jagged 
river banks and the rough mountain paths. ^ ^ 

Sheep raising in Armenia dates back to ancient d ^ -^^ndeed Ar- 

To obJinShf 1 ‘a sc'entihc basis here. 

itn FaUail'-Tt riTo Baibas or the '‘Ar- 

breed with the M ■ cross-breeding of the local 

area Th ‘he state farms of the Araexats 

variety) ‘‘"herited from the local 
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Among Armenia’s other domestic animals are the buffalo, the one- 
humped camel (the two-humped camel brought here from Middle Asia 
could not adapt itself to the local climate), the donkey, the mule and 
the pig. The donkey here is of small stature as compared with the 
strong, big-boned Hamadan variety. However, Armenian donkeys are 
more enduring land useful animials when it comes to carrying loads. 
It is not uncommon to see, deep in Armenia’s highlands, a huge ball, 
almost the size of a house, rolling swiftly down the jagged slopes as 
though hurled down from the mountain tops. A closer look, however, 
reveals funny little hoofs picking their way over the rubble paths as 
daintily as over a piano keyboard. It is the small, patient Armenian 
donkey so loaded that its burden is many times its own size. The don¬ 
key is an indispensable animal in some of the remote parts of the 
mountains in Armenia. 

Apiculture is an important branch of Armenian farming and the 
bee deserves mention. Bee-keeping flourishes in the Alaverdi, Azizbe- 
kov and Stepanavan areas. Soviet apiculturists place a high value on 
Armenian bees. Armenia’s experimental bee-keeping stations broke the 
world record for the most productive bee family in 1940. An interest¬ 
ing method of rearing up to a hundred queens in one bee family was 
proposed by A. Kotoglyan. By this method the queen cells are cut out 
of the combs and each put into a cage of which there are thirty for one 
frame. Thus, the worker bees cannot get at the queens to kill them; 
each queen bee receives her share of food. In the day-time the open 
cage is placed on the hive. The queen leaves the cell for her mating 
flight and returns to the cage, whereupon she is introduced into a queen- 
less colonyv^jn.d things take their natural course. In this way the rearing 
capacity of jee colony is greatly increased. The combhoney of the 
Azizbekov and Lori areas is of a light gold colour, fragrant and most 
delicious. 

9 

The course of Armenia’s history has been extremely devious. Like 
miany of the countries of the East, Armenia has had her day of empire. 
Under Tigranes the Great (Tigranes II), who reigned from 95 to 55 
B.C., Armenia was an important kingdom, stretching from the shores 
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of the Caspian to the sands of Palestine. Later her frontiers shrank 
considerably and in the period that followed Armenia would now and 
again be reduced to the position of a vassal state, belonging in turn 
to Persia, Parthia, Rome and Byzantium, overrun by the Arabs, the 
Seljuks and Mongols, divided between Iran and Turkey. 

In the 19th century Armenia, or rather a portion of the country, 
passed to Russia. Close intercourse with the great Russian nation, 
the leaning of the better part of Armenia’s intellectuals towards the 
progressive Russian intelligentisia, the contact of the Armenian 
workers with the revolutionary-minded Russian working class, all 
proved decisive factors in moulding the future destinies of Armenia. 
Armenian workers in Batum, Baku, Titlis, Alexandrople and Alaver- 
di, in mines, mills, oil-fields and tnansportation, joined the Russian, 
Georgian and Azerbaijanian workers in their revolutionary struggle 
against tsarism and capitalism for a new and just society. 

In 1920 Armenia became a free republic, joining the great Soviet 
commonwealth of fraternal republics. 

That part of the country which in the 19th century passed to Rus¬ 
sia and is now the Armenian Soviet Republic has been regarded by 
the Armenians throughout their long history as their motherland 
proper. It includes the Ararat Valley and the country around it. To 
the Armenians there is no part of their land dearer than the Ararat 
Valley. It is the true land of their forefathers. Around it, no less than 
around Van and the Euphrates Valley, its ancient myths and legends 
are woven. Seventh century Armenian geographers, in naming the 
fifteen principalities that made up ancient Armenia speak of “Hairarat” 
as of the most important province of the country. When Armenia was 
converted to Christianity in the 4th century, the Ararat Valley 
remained the centre of Armeniandom. 

Armenians scattered all over the world have always felt drawn to 
mis ancient strip of soil, the Ararat Valley, where for two and a half 
thousand years their forbears had lived and died. 

And it is here in the Ararat Valley and the land around it that 
alter the Great October Revolution, with the fraternal assistance of 
e Russian people and under the leadership of the Communist Party, 
ne Armenians established an order of society which has given them 
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national freedom and has set their country on the path of the greatest 
development it has ever known. ^ 

90 Armenia, by a horizontal estimate, covers a territory of 

29 800 square kilometres. It is 370 kilometres long and 200 kilometres 
wide at Its longest and widest points. On the north it is bounded by 

Soviet G^rgia on the east by Soviet Azerbaijan and on the south 
and south-west by Iran and Turkey. 

Railways connect Armenia with her two adjoining Soviet republics 
as well as with her two foreign neighbours. Running across to Geor¬ 
gia in addition to the regular train service is a diesel express which 
goes from Erevan to Tbilisi via Leninakan and the Lori Gorge. Com¬ 
munication with Azerbaijan is maintained by a recently completed 
circular railway branch, running from Erevan via Julfa Ordubad 
and Minjevan to Baku, passing part of the way along the bank of 
the Araxes River. The Leninakan-Kars Railway goes across Armenia 
to Turkey. Tlie boundary line with Iran is not long in Armenia since 
more than 150 kilometres of it passes through the Nakhichevan Auton¬ 
omous Republic which is part of Soviet Azerbaijan. There is a rail¬ 
way running from Erevan to Tebriz via Julfa, the border town in the 
Nakhichevan Autonomous Republic. There are also regular air pas- 

senger lines between the various capitals of the Trans-Caucasian 
ooviet Republics. 


Armenia was partitioned many times in its history. To the Ar¬ 
menian Soviet Republic, however, belong Armenia’s most important 
provinces, excepting Van (the ancient dukedom of Vaspurakan), 
Erzerum and of course Cilicia. Thus, present-day Armenia consists 
of Gugark (now Lori); the ancient Land around what was formerly 
known as the Gegam Sea and today is Lake Sevan; a part of the former 
bellicose province of Syunik (now Zangezur and Megri) whose 
pliant Armenians, famed for their valour, had never bowed to the 
invader, the Ararat Valley, the heart of Armenia, where you will 
find the remains of walls that stood around Armenia’s ancient 
capitals Armavir, Artashat and Dvin—as well as numerous mon¬ 
uments of Armenia s o.d classic architecture. Other provinces are the 
beautiful Azizbekov country^ (formerly called Daralagoz), ancient 
ruins dotting its mountaan sides; the blossoming Ashtarak Region,. 
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where conquering hordes had seldom set foot; verdant Shamshadin 
with vestiges of the ancient fort of Tavush; and the bountiful Shirak 
Valley. 

Much romance is built around each of these places. \Vc find 
frequent mention of them in the chronicles of ancient historians as 
well as in modem books. Syunik is described in “David Bek,” a 
historical novel by Raffi. Muratsan lays the scenes of his romantic 
novels in Shamshadin, Gugark, Garni and other places. Ashtarak is 
the background for ethnographical tales by Perch Proshyan and figures 
in many other books by Armenian writers. 

To the Armenians their native land was ever dear for its 
beautiful and varied scenery, its rich history -and its splendid ancient 
monuments—you need but travel two or three miles from Erevan to 
stumble upon them. Indeed, there is hardly a nook in the mountains 
that does not bring some remembrance of past glory. 

To the Armenians today their native soil is doubly dear for the 
incalculable wealth, material and spiritual, brought to it by the Soviet 
order and by the new socialist culture. 

Soviet rule has turned Armenia from a backward, poverty-stricken 
land into a progressive, blossoming state. 

There are eleven towns of considerable size in Armenia Of these 
the principal three, Erevan, Leninakan and Kirovakan have virtuallv 

grown overnight into important industrial and cultural centS Se 

mor towns, Alaverdi, Kafian, Hoktemberyan, Echmiadzin Stenana 
t^i!; ‘’‘Jt yesterday were no more 

h/n 1 recently replanned and rezoned. Thev 

theatreranT^chools Amodern buildings, 
havf^isenlrot their mids?^^ ‘"at 

were of the same size as fhp m-^rr i - ^ magals. The uyezds 

a river system this beina fh within the reach of 

y rn. tnis being the principle underlying the administrative 
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division of the country. However, each of Armenia’s big rivers nan 
through country which, physically speaking, was cut up into four 
terraces. There were the rugged snowy summits where the river took 
its source, the blooming meadows it streamed down, the valley below 
through which it gently flowed and finally the marshy lowlands of 
its delta. Each terrace had its own peculiar soil and climate, the physi¬ 
cal features that determine the pursuits of the inhabitants. 

The builders of Soviet Armenia in their initial division of the 
republic into districts were guided by the land’s natural divisions, its 
vertical zones. There were three principal zones: the mountain zone, 
with the tending of wandering herds of cattle in the summer as prac¬ 
tically the sole occupation of the people; the highland zone where 
grain and tobacco were raised; and the valleys or lowlands with 
cotton, rice, vegetables and grapes growing. 

However, there was one drawback to the new division of the 
country into districts. The districts were too large. And there were 
many pressing problems in Armenia at that 'time, one of the most 
important of which was to increase the yields. It was thus necessary 
to reclaim the agricultural lands, to introduce the crop rotation system, 
rear and raise crops most suited to the local conditions. This required a 
thorough study of each locality, each strip of land. 

There could be no other alternative but to divide up the large 
districts into smaller ones. Leninakan District, for example, was broken 
up into four districts. The qualities of the soil and the possibilities 
it offered in each district were thoroughly studied and the years 1935, 
1936 and 1937 saw scientific farming take deep root in Armenian col¬ 
lective farms. 

Agriculture began making rapid headway. The collective farms 
prospered. Farmers were no longer satisfied with growing some one 
crop or pursuing some one occupation. Small collective farms were 
merging to form big, modern farms run on scientific principles. 
Economy in the districts was now growing “complex.” The farmers 
wanted to have “things handy.” The districts were growing self- 

sufficient. 

Hence, just as in the late thirties there arose the necessity ol 
having smaller districts, in the early fifties the tendency in the country 
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was to have larger districts. Confronted with this problem, the govern¬ 
ment of the republic issued a decree on March 19. 1951, by which in 
place of the 38 existing districts there were to be thirty-three. Soon 
afterwards, by a later decree, made public on January 17. 1952, Ar¬ 
menia, which had up to that time been divided into districts, was to 
have three big okrugs or territories: the Erevan, Kirovakan and Lcnin- 
akan okrugs. What made possible this new division was the great 
economic strides made by the country in recent years. Economic factors 
have united with geographic factors to make these three great polit¬ 
ical divisions rise in the republic of Armenia. 

Thus present-day Armenia is divided into three okrugs which in 
addition to the eleven principal towns have nine settlements of an 
urban type and fourteen workers’ settlements, over a thousand other 
populated points, more than a thousand collective farms and twelve 
state farms, the latter engaged chiefly in gnape growing. 


10 

Who are the Armenians, a people scattered in all parts of the globe, 
a people who for over two and a half thousand years kept alive in their 
breast a strong attachment to their native soil? And the more the des¬ 
tinies of their land caused them to disperse all over the world the 
stronger grew that attachment. 

The Armenians are one of the world’s oldest nations. It was at 
the end of the sixth century B.C. that the name “Armen" first came 
to be mentioned. Not far from Kermanshah, a town in Iran, there are 
rock-cut cuneiform inscriptions made by King Darius of Persia in 
hree anguages-Old Persian. Median and Babylonian. In these 

Armenians as of an independent 
Mtion. having their own state. He further recounts what amazing 

Chtina Armenians displayed in five battles 

iM-m, IrMiT"*! 'f.' has b.en Ih. 

Amen ian ‘^e most important of 

rmenian historians, relates the legend of Haik who is regarded 
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the progenitor of the Armenian nation. When Haik, along with his 
son Armenak and his numerous other sons and daughters, “number¬ 
ing nearly three hundred,” unwilling to bow to Bel, the ’ legendary 
King of Babylon, left Babylon and went to settle on the land around 
Mount Ararat, “at the foot of one of the mountains on the plain,” 
he found that the place he had chosen “was not uninhabited.” It 

appeared that there lived a small tribe, a branch of some scattered 
people. 

The ancient name for the Armenians by which they had always 
called themselves is Hayas. that is the sons of Haik, and for their 
homeland Hayastan. By all other nations, however, they were called 
Armenians and their country Armenia. By that name the country is 
mentioned by Herodotus, Strabo, Xenophon and Tacitus and the name 
lives to this day. 

Time and again in their history Armenians were uprooted from 
their native land and were compelled to flee and settle in strange 
countries. On foreign soil Armenian fugitives chose different paths. 
Those belonging to the well-to-do class adapted themselves to condi¬ 
tions in the new country, espousing the interests of the native ruling 
classes and more often than not completely assimilating themselves. 
The toiling class, particularly peasant refugees, would, on the contrary, 
preserve their nationality and allegiance to their native soil. 

It is Armenians of the labouring class, scattered though they were 
over the face of the earth, that cherished dearly memories of their 
native land, particularly of the Ararat Valley, Armenia’s most sacred 
soil. Drawn together by their loyalty to their native country and nation¬ 
ality, the Armenian workers and peasants settled in foreign lands 
among their own people. In many big cities, such as Marseilles in 
France or Lvov in Poland, for e.^ample, there came to be quarters in¬ 
habited solely by Armenian colonies. Thus, through long centuries of 
their wanderings all over the globe, the Armenians have kept alive 
their patriotic spirit. How pleasant it is, for example, to hear Armeni¬ 
ans to this day address each other by the endearing “thou,” which is 
so much more in keeping with the ancient ring of the Armenian 
tongue than “you,” introduced much later for the second person 
singular. 
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An interesting example of an Armenian who preserved his nation¬ 
ality, and at the same time became a class-conscious worker and a 
militant communist in his adopted country, even giving his life for 
it, is Misak Manushyan. He died for the freedom of France. 

Here is the story of this gallant Armenian Communist. 

Misak Manushyan had spent his childhood in Turkey, lost his 
parents and went to live in France. There he got a job at the Citroen 
Works. He began fighting for his class rights and joined the Com¬ 
munist Party. He did not, however, forget his native tongue, all 
the while writing verses in Armenian and editing an Armenian 
magazine. 

When the Germans invaded France they cast Manushyan into a 
concentration camp. He succeeded, however, in making his escape, 
came to Paris and there took command of an international partisan 


brigade, in which Frenchmen, Belgians, Spaniards and Italians 
served. Manushyan’s daring knew no bounds. Once, for example, in 
broad daylight he hurled a grenade in a Paris street, killing outright 
several fascists. His brigade had 150 important diversive acts to its 
credit. It also did away with Prince von Schonburg, responsible for 
deporting French workers to Germany’s sweatyards, and von Ritter, 
who had charge of the railway road along which arms were transport¬ 
ed to the Eastern Front, that is against the Soviet Union. In the 


autumn of 1943 Manushyan, together with twenty-two of his comrades. 

was captured by the fascists. The trial of these brave fighters for 

freedom dragged for two months. Manushyan and his 'comrades were 

shot a few days before Paris was liberated. When the tri-colour flag 

was again flying in Paris, deputations from all of the French parties 

under the Resistance Movement Committee oame with wreaths to lay 

them on the graves of the shot partisans. One of the streets in Paris 
was renamed to Rue Manushyan. 

Shortly before his death Manushyan asked his wife Meline to go 

vu Meline set off on the long journey along the 

liberated, soldier-thronged roads, through devastated towns and 

ravaged viilaps to Soviet Armenia. Next her heart she kept the letter 
fhe had written before his death, received by her through 

the Red Cross. I am dying peacefully and with a clear head. ... Go 
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natK°e Poems there and pay my respects to my 

Soviet Armenia was born out of the fire of the Great October 
Revolution. 


Now for the firs time in many long centuries the Armenian peas¬ 
ant was able to till his soil with the knowledge that no one would 
seize his harvest, that no one would stand with a rifle over him that 

no one would turn his home to ashes, slay his wife and children’ and 
drive nis herds away. ’ 

Armenian workers living on foreign soil were filled with a longing 

to go back to their homeland after Armenia became a Soviet republic 

Many have since returned. Among those who have done so, I should 

like to rnention Hairapet Simonyan, a forty-eight year-old farmer, 

who set foot on Armenia together with a large group of his com- 
patriots. 


Hairapet Simonyan joined one of the highland collective farms of 
the Siisian District and became head of a farmer team fighting for 
higher yields. His family lives in a fine modern cottage built on credit 
allowed by the Soviet government for those wishing to build privately. 
The family has a poultry yard, a vegetable garden and some sheep 
of their own. In 1949 Simonyan received for his workday units* in kind 

over 100 poods of grain, 30 poods of potatoes, 140 kilograms of butter 
cheese and honey. ' 

_ Another Armenian who has recently returned to his native land 
IS Yervand *^ujyan He is today an extremely able department head 
at Erevan s Cable Works. Yervand Utujyan is a man who has seen 
a good deal of the world. He was born in Smyrna and there witnessed 
one of the most horrible massacres suffered by the Armenians at the 
hands of the Turks. He managed to flee to Greece and thus escaped 
the terrible fate of many of his fellow-cduntrymen. Unable to find 

work in Greece he went to France. At Lyons he worked at the Gram- 
mont cable works. 


• The annual net mcome in money and in kind of a collective farm is shared 
out among the members according to the amount of work put in, and is measured 
in terms of workday units.— Tr. 
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“I worked for Grammont twenty-three years,” says Yervand 
Utujyan, “literally sweated for him and never could alTord to live like 
a human being. We weren’t even treiated like human beings. 'Sale? 
etrangers’ (dirty foreigners) is what we were called. And actually we 
did live in filth, poverty and cold. The 'climate in Lyons, with its 
eiern.al fogs and rain, added to our misery. The drinking water for 
the poor was putrid. 

"Today I live in my own homeland, in the Soviet republic of Ar¬ 
menia, and no words can express the joy I feel, the sudden realiza¬ 
tion that my wife, my children and myself can enjoy all the rights 
that a human being and oitizen should enjoy. That which in a capital¬ 
ist country brands you as a despised underdog, your labour and your 
rough, calloused hands, makes you here in the Soviet Union the most 
honoured and respected of citizens and you can carry your head 
high. 

“After two months’ work at the Erevan Cable Works, I was made 
foreman and in another two months a department head. My depart¬ 
ment beats its quota 50% and sometimes more. In November we 
already had our annual quota filled. I say ‘we.’ Think of it, who 
would have ever said ‘we’ at ‘Grammont’s.* How different my wife’s 
life is here, too! It is no longer the drudgery it used to be. She is 
taking advantage of the great cultural opportunities offered in the 
Soviet Union. She never misses a new play at the theatre, for 
example....” 


Among those who have returned to Armenia are also eminent 
scientists and men of culture. There is, for example, M. Ter-Karapet- 
yan a soil chemist, formerly a professor of the Sorbonne. In Erevan 
a liaboratory was placed at his disposal where he is conducting interest¬ 
ing experiments. For example, by fermenting yeast with the help of 
ydrolysis he has obtained from cotton scrap and oat husks a cheap 
and healthy protein food for reinforcing the diet of animals. Finding 

for Prof. Ter-Karapetyan designed an apparatus 

for producing yeast m one-ninth of the previously required time. 

hr.rl‘ Armenians who have returned to their native land feel at 
home in Soviet Armenia. For the most part they are of working- 
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class land peasant stock. They are happy to be able to take advan¬ 
tage of the vast opportunities which Soviet conditions offer to all 
citizens. 

There is an old song that Armenian refugees used to sing, called 
“The Crane.” In it an Armenian living in exile sees a crane fly by. 
He knows that the bird had been to Armenia. “Oh, Crane, what 
tidings bringest thou from my native land,” the refugee asks. Nothing 
but an ominous silence is the reply and he knows that his native land 
does not fare well. 

Some time ago Gevork Emin, a young Armenian poet, who is a 
Stalin Prize winner, also wrote a song about a crane. In it the crane 
tells Armenians living in distant lands of life in Soviet Armenia. The 
song begins with the crane leaving old Armenia, a land of “charred 
roofs,” "flames” and “shattered nests,” to return years later to a 
land which he can hardly recognize. There where had been smouldering 
ru'ins now bloom orchards. The birds have returned to their nests; 
and the poet sends the crane as la herald of joy and gladness 
to Armenians living abroad, beckoning to them to return to their 
native soil. 

Armenian workers, peasants and artisans never confined them¬ 
selves to narrow national interests. Their ready response, for example, 
to revolutionary upheavals in contiguous states, is well known. 
Particularly strong and enduring was the leaning of the Armenian 
people as well as the people of Georgia and Azerbaijan, Armenia’s 
neighbours, towards Russia, 

Friendly relations between Armenians and Russians can be traced 
far back into history. In a “History of the Armenian People,” released 
in 1951 by the Armenian Academy of Sciences, it is stated that “prior 
to the 9th century intercourse between the Armenians and the Slav 
tribes was of a casual nature. After the 9th century there was perpetual 
intercourse between Armenians and Russians by way of the Caucasus, 
the Black Sea and the Balkans.” 

Armenian regiments recruited from Armenian colonies in Europe 
fought shoulder to shoulder with Russian regiments in the Battle of 
Griinewald (1410), in which the allied Russo-Polish troops dealt a 
crushing blow to the Teutonic knights. It is a well-known fact that 
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whenever a city with an Armenian population was conquered by llie 
Russians, the Armenians heartily hailed the Russian army as their 
deliverer. This happened, for example, when Ivan IV vanquished 
Kazan, then capital of Tatary, in 1552, and Astrakhan in 1550. as 
well as in later centuries, during the conquest of Kars. Erevan. Erzc- 
rum and other Armenian cities. 

In 1801 Georgia passed to Russia. This brought the boundary of 
eastern Armenia nearer to Russia. And the hopes of ihe Armenians 
languishing under Persian rule for [assistance from their f^ussian 
neighbour soared high. Persia, in 1826, committed the treacherous act 
of arresting the Russian ambassador, thus provoking war. In the battles 
that followed, the Russians routed the Persian armies. Under the 
Turkman Chai treaty, signed in 1828, the whole of eastern Armenia 
'became part of Russia. Moreover, under the treaty, the Persian govern¬ 
ment was not to place any obstacles in the way of Armenians desiring 
to emigrate to Russia. 

During the war against the Persians, which ended in the Russians 

cap unng the Armenian towns of Kars and Erzerum. the Armenians 

particularly Armenian youth, gave every assistance to the Russian 
troops. 


There is a story by Alexander Pushkin of how eager the Armeni- 

Russian army. Here it is: 

fn Kars.... The sentry took my ticket and went olT 

^ waiting in the rain for almost half an 

die Baths ^ ^ "’y g“ide to take me straight to 

niL: "*°PP®d "1 front of a house that was anythin^ but 

£ocW?,'°°n '"^A*he Baths. The Turk dismounted and b5gan 

locking on the door. There was no answer. It kept pouring At last 

whlf ^ Exchanging a ffw words 

Sssian fetoP *P<^^kin| quite a pure 

.“s 1", hraTh.rsh”'''"T"' 

son bade h5 make ^ ° '"y 

cloak and sat down before the fir ^or me. I took off my 

iad of about seventeen entered R^ir ;;"y,^°"f s yo^rnger brother, a 

scvenieen, entered. Both brothers had been to Tiflis 

4—786 
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several times, spending there la few months at a stretch. They told me 
that our troops had begun their advance the day before, and that they 
were camped 25 versts from Kars. I now felt relieved. The old woman 
prepared for me a dish of mutton and onions that seemed to me the 
height of culinary art. We all retired in the one room, I, sprawling 
across from the dying fire in the hearth, and falling asleep in pleasant 
anticipation of beholding Paskevich’s camp the next day. 

In the morning I went to take a look at the town, the younger of 
my hosts offering to be my guide. Eyeing the fortifications and the 
citadel erected upon the impregnable rock above, I wondered how we 
were^ ever able to capture Kars. My Armenian friend recounted the 
hostilities of which he was an eyewitness as best he could. Noting in 
him a zest for war, I made him an offer to accompany me to army 
headquartens. He agreed without hesitation and I sent him for the 
horses.... A half an hour later I was leaving Kars and Artemy 
(that is the name of my Armenian friend) was trotting at my side on 
his Turkish colt, with a swift javelin in his hand, a dagger in his belt, 
and Turks and battles on his mind and tongue.”* 

The youth who was Pushkin’s travelling companion reappears 
twenty years later as a character in Khachatur Abovyan’s book 
“Wounds of Armenia,” a novel which laid the cornerstone of modern 
Armenian literature. 

A few decades after the first storm of the fortress of Kars the Rus¬ 
sian army once again marched upon this fortress—on the night of 
November 5th, 1877. The storm by night of the Kars fortress is one 
of the most glorious battles in Russian military history. This is what 
contemporaries say of it: “This battle is unexampled not only in the 
annals of Russian history, but in the annals of world history as well. 
Never and nowhere before has a fortress of this kind been stormed at 
night. The fortress, indeed, was formidable, nature combining with 
art to make it such. It was made up of fourteen fortalices in which the 
enemy’s batteries, with 303 guns and a garrison 20,000 strong, were 
entrenched; and against which we could put up only 35 batteries, 48 

4 


• A. S. Pushkin, Complete Works (in Russian) Vol. 6, pp. 673-74, Publishing 
House of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., M.—L., 1949. 
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squadrons, including the Cossack squadrons, and 138 guns. Trench 
passages, traps, field charges, and land mines supplemented the sturdy 
structures of the fortress erected, by the way, by British and German 
engineers.” 

Two generals of Armenian descent, A\. T. Loris-Melikov and I. D. 
Lazarev took part in the storming of the fortress. Armenians, Geor¬ 
gians, Imeretians and Abkhazians fought with reckless counage in 
the battle of Kars. Among the Russian soldiers who captured Kars 
were many gallant veterans of the battle of Sevastopol. After a night’s 
fighting Kars was captured, the Turks losing three thousand men on 
the field. Nine thousand were taken prisoner, among them 5 pashas 
and 800 officers. 

When Husein Bey, the Commandant of the fortress, was asked 
why the Turks had not surrendered Kars to avoid unnecessary blood¬ 
shed, he replied: "It would be madness to surrender a fortress like Kars 
without battle!” Yet with all its fortifications Kars fell before the valour 
of the Russian army. 

In 1828 eastern Armen'ia became a part of the autocratic Russian 

empire. Though this meant coming under the policy of suppression and 

national discrimination pursued by the tsarist government in regard 

to all the minor nationalities, it also meant the passing over from 

Asiatic mediaevalism to a more progressive, economic and cultural 

state. Thus, the Armenians actually drew a winning card. They began 

learning the Russian language, gaining access to a social environment 

on a much higher plane than they had ever known in backward Asi¬ 
atic Persia. 


Armenian youth, Armenian students and intellectuals, came into 
close contact with Russian youth. Russian students and intellectuals. 
Ine latter, it will be remembered, were extremely progressive-minded, 
hey were full of revolutionary fervour, full of the determination to 
hL^ht for a new and better world. The great books of Russian literature 
also played an important role in moulding the minds of the Armenians 
and opened a new world to them 

Pushkin’s Armenian fellow-traveller who 

an eaorh m "Meeting with the Russian writer in 

an epoch-making Armenian book. 


4* 
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Who was the author of this important book? 

At about the time General Krasovsky, at the head of the Rus¬ 
sian troops, set foot in Erevan, a youth, whose birthplace was the 
village of Kanaker in Echmiadzin, was preparing for the monastic 
orders. This youth, facing the not too bright prospect of la cloistered 
monk’s life, was Khachatur Abovyan, the author of “Wounds of 

Armenia.” 

Khachatur Abovyan lias come to be known as the father ot modern 

Armenian literature. , ,u 

One may say, however, with perfect assurance that, had it not been 

for the potent influence of Russian culture and Russian letters, young 

Abovyian would not have been able to undertake single-handed the 

task of creating a new modern Armenian literature. Nor would he have 

been able to successfully tackle this task. 

Before Abovyan wrote his novel education in Armenia was in the 
hands of the church. Armenian literature was purely monkish. Books 
were written and printed in Old Armenian, a language which had long 

since become unintelligible to the people. , . . 

“In my capacity as teacher I found that no matter what Armenian 

book I gave my pupils they understood nothing of it,” Khachatur Abov¬ 
yan writes in the introduction to his novel “Wounds of Armenia. 
“At the same time Russian books they understood and read eagerly. 
And this was quite natural, for the Russian books dealt with human 
qualities and attachments such as love, friendship, devotion to oi^ s 
soil, while Armenian books spoke only of God and the saints. Ye 
Armenia had many heroes with whose life and career it was worth¬ 
while to acquaint the reader.... The unfortunate position in which 
Armenian literature found itself caused me great anguis wou. 
seek solitude, roaming in the hills and valleys, all the time thinking 
planning.... I had made up my mind to write a book m which I could 
glorify my nation. It was to be a book about a national hero. 

“But who was I to write for? My people would not understand what 
I wrote. What was to be done? Everybody I spoke to was of the opin¬ 
ion that our people had no longing for education no desire to^read. 
Yet I had seen them devour such books as ‘Robinson Crusoe and 

‘Copper City.’ 
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“Almost every nation has two languages, an old and a new. I knew 
'how our people enjoyed the songs of our wandering minstrels at their 
weddings, at the fairs and other gatherings. After much reflection 
I decided to throw overboard grammar and rhetorics and become a 
minstrel.” 

Abovyan wanted to be close to the spoken language of the people. 
But was there one spoken language of the Armenians? No. there were 
many different dialects; these were language barriers, dividing the Ar¬ 
menians among themselves. In Karabakh. the Armenians spoke a 
racy, colourful vernacular that was quite different, for example, from 
that of the big colony of Armenians living in Nakhichewin-on-Don 
which had a sprinkling of Crimean Tatar words. In Ashtarak a third 
dialect was spoken, in Lori a fourth and in Erevan a fifth. Khachatur 
Abovyan chose for his book the Erevan dialect, time showing that he 
was not mistaken in his choice. 


“Once at Shrovetide,” Abovyan continues, “When I dismissed nn 
pupils I plunged into recollections of all I had seen and heard in my 
childhood. Agasi, the Armenian hero, came to my mind and I decided 
to make him the principal character of my book. I had hardly jotted 
down a page of writing when Dr. Agafon Smbatyan. a friend of mine, 
walked in. I wanted to hide my page of writing but it was too late He 
asked me to read it to him. I trembled with excitement as I read, fear- 
mg that after I finished I would get a headshake. a frown and that 

'vould laugh at me. 
happened. Tf you will go on writing 

He left and^I fljl^^^ ^ ^ 

o’clS in i ® It was ten 

en irJvTo tlw f a"®, ' afternoon, forgetting 

ruidiS 1 ."’y gua'-dian angel, stood at mf side 

pages fatigue^h’ad'lo*t tr * ^^d written the first thirty 

LvefallSp A1 n?g\ ^ 

“T u f I cireamed that I was writing" 

ramus, I care'not ^My^oneu^^h ^ an igno- 

peopie They who wieV^h^ my dear, my own 

ney who wield the sword shall have to strike my head olT, 
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or pierce my heart before they can silence my tongue. Even so I shall 
cry out to them; ‘Against whom have you raised your sword?’ ‘Do you 
not know the Armenian people?’ My sole wish is that thou, my native 
people, may learn to love the yet faltering tongue of thy son, even as 
a father learns to love the chatter of his babe.” 

This is the story of how the first book of modern Armenian letters 
came to be born, in it with an almost childish purity of soul and with 
true classical lucidity are described Armenian customs (celebration of 
Shrovetide at Kanaker); lan episode of an Armenian damsel accosted 
by Persians, and Agasi, the young hero of the novel, coming to her 
rescue; Agasi retiring to the mountains with a handful of bold men and 
engaging in partisan warfare. In the book are a description of the old 
town of Ani, an account of the beginning of the Persian war of 1826, 
and of Agasi’s flight to General Madatov’s camp, his days of service 
in the Russian army and finally his entering Erevan which is con¬ 
quered by the troops of the Russian General Krasovsky. 

"Wounds of Armenia” is a landmark in Armenian history. It has 
come to birth under the influence of progressive Russian literature. 
It reflects the profound attachment of the Armenian people for the 
Russian people, an attachment which has had the most far-reaching 
effect upon the further development of Armenian literature. 

"An important era in Armenian history is unfolded in ‘Wounds of 
Armenia,’ ” wrote the well-known poet Hovhannes Tumanyan. "The 
Armenian people turning its gaze to the west,” he continued, "im¬ 
ploring the help now of one, now of another of the Christian powers, 
learned by age-long experience that it must rest its hopes with Rus¬ 
sia lalone. 

"With the capture of Erevan, the Armenian people living across 
from the Masis joined Russia. That day marked the beginning of a 
new era in the life and history of Armenia. On that day the age-old 
aspirations of the Caucasian Armenians were realized. ‘Wounds of 
Armenia’ is the soul’s cry of a patriot, now angmshed, now exhilarated, 

a national epic breathing vigour and pride-” 

In his book Abovyan delved deep into a basic and important 
theme—the struggle of his people for their national integrity. More¬ 
over he realized that to create a national epic it was necessary to 
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write truthfully and realistically. Hence, before he sat down to write, 
he began tossing over in his mind "all that he had heard and seen in 
his childhood,” that is life’s real experiences. 

Thus Abovyan’s novel set modern Armenian literature upon the 
path of realistic development. Perch Proshyan, an Ashtarak writer, 
relates how, when a young man. caught in a rain, he strayed into the 
home of his compatriot living in Tbilisi and how the latter placed in 
front of him a freshly printed copy of "Wounds of Armenia” (the book 
was published posthumously). From the very first lines Proshyan felt 
the magnetism of the novel, its staggering impact. "What a state of ex¬ 
citement I was in,” he writes in his book of reminiscences. "A good 
thing it was that my host had gone out and there was nobody else 
about, otherwise they would think me mad and send me olT to a lu¬ 
natic asylum.” When his host returned the writer met him with the 

words: "What have I been reading? Goodness, what has Abovyan 
done to me. Inspired by what he had read this Armenian writer was 
determined to take up the torch set aglow by Abovyan. "I bought pa- 

^ the nearest stationery shop, five kopeck’s worth of bread 

dLk *^nee for a 

desk I wrote. I was writing ‘Sos and Varditer.’ ” 

Un7h Proshyan wrote remains a veritable 

ProshLn rlT' ^^^tarak Arme- 

vln" f ^ u’ ’ his head. Following in Abov¬ 

yan s footsteps he painted life as he saw it 

of h'f'bandyan, a brilliant Armenian publicist one 

of the Iast%rnturv''m!r1h’^ revolutionary democrats of the middle 

wirhis comr^erns^H ah waa Vofusely marked 

people.” Mikael Nalbandyan born In^Nakh^'h n Armenian 

the capture of Erevan /mni ^ ” Nal<hichevan-on-Don a year after 

progreLive thinker h ’ contemporary of Chernishevsky and a great 

cerftic rli^viment as oL^ori.'^^ T the Russian Im- 

ryov were his friends Hp ac ® noble figures. Herzen and Oga- 

was in prison with Chernishevsky"Irih' Turgenev. He 

rn Petersburg and died in exile Rom coLumJtfon! 
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Nolbandyan’s entire career, the unblemished life he led, his high 
principles, his soathing attacks in “Severnoye Siyanie” (Northern 
Lights), a progressive magazine he founded, on the reactionary ele¬ 
ments, the bourgeoisie, the kulaks, the clergy, and finally his noble 
death; all were lan exhortation to Armenia’s 'best men to look to the 
needs of the people and keep close contact with the vanguard of Rus¬ 
sian culture. A whole generation of free-thinking Armenian youth was 
brought up on Nalbandyan’s articles. Many Armenians who later threw 
in their lot with the Communists were awakened to revolutionary 
consciousness by Nalbandyan’s writings. His works also helped to 
mould the minds of progressive Armenian writers. He had the greatest 
influence, for example, upon Hakob Hakobyan, Armenia’s first prole¬ 
tarian poet. 

The Armenian people, alongside the Russian people, under the lead¬ 
ership of the Russian revolutionary working class, participated in the 
great struggle for emancipation. This struggle, towards the end of the 
last century and the beginning of the present century, was growing 
more and more intense until it culminated in the Great October So¬ 
cialist Revolution. 

“For nearly a century the Armenian people was under the heel of 
Russian tsarism,” Molotov said in a speech he delivered on December 
30, 1935. “The jackboot of the tsarist autocracy trampled the talented 
Armenian people. And many Armenians lost their lives in the strug¬ 
gle against the Tsiar’s henchmen.” 

Armenia’s workers were severely exploited both by Russian capi¬ 
talists and by the native bourgeoisie. They were underpaid, receiving 
smaller wages than workers in the central areas of Russia. In the 
nineties of the last century, for instance, Armenian miners in Alaverdi 
were paid no more than from 20 to 70 kopecks for a sixteen-hour work¬ 
ing day. . , , j iu 

Armenian farm lands were in the hands of big landowners and the 

monasteries. In the village of Aghpat, for example, out of 27.000 acres 
of land, 23,000 belonged to Prince Baratov, la rich landlord. *>350 to 
other landowners, 1.350 to the monastery and but the remaining 1.300 
to the mass of peasantry. The latter was therefore compelled to lease 
land from Prince Baratov on terms that were little better than slavery. 
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"Gikor,” a stirring story by Hovhannes Tumanyan. speaks of the 
hard plight of lan Armenian poor peasant boy. It tells of how Armenians 
had no other way out but to take their starving children to the city, to 
merchants and artisans, where under the guise of an “apprenticeship" 
the most brutal form of exploitation was practised. The bitter lot of the 
work-worn Armenian peasant woman is told in an old Armenian folk 
song about a spindle. Inspired by this song, Hovhannes Tumanyan. 
has penned one of the gems of Armenian lyric poetry. 

No less bleak was the lot of the poor classes in the contiguous 
countries of Georgia and bek-dominated Azerbaijan. 

The Trans-Caucasian Social-Democrat organizations led by Stalin 
made it clear to their fellow-workers in Armenia that it was in their 
interests to ally themselves with the Georgian, Azerbaijanian and 
Russian workers. Guiding the struggle of the toiling masses of the 
many niakonalities inhabiting Trans-Caucasia. J. V. Stalin was organ¬ 
izing a party of the type outlined in Lenin’s newspaper “The Spark," on 
the basis of genuine internationalism, and educating the working people 
of Trans-Caucasia in the spirit of brotherhood and amity, uniting work¬ 
ers of all nationalities in the common struggle against the exploiters 
The wave of revolution spread to Armenia. The Armenian railway’ 
v/orkers of A.exandrople (now called Leninakan) joined the All-Rus¬ 
sian railway strike of 1905; Aghpat peasants, fighting with stones 
and sticks, like the colliers in the Urals, held their own in 1903 against 
the Tsars police officers. Four thousand Armenian miners led by Suren 

oTo”, ,5,'“S'e «' 

day^ves Communist leader who to this 

moVstruo-ple^nf m A h's people, was steeled in the com- 

of J V Sta? fn leadership 

a strike in the Alaverdtrnn already been mentioned, he organized 

1907 he was Party orlranfz'’^'' between 1906 and 

1912 he was a delegatfto thl ^a'l’an railway workers. In 

aeiegate to the Sixth Party Conference held in Prague. 
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In March of the same year he was arrested in Balakhany and was kept 
in custody in Baku together with Stepan Sbaumyan, another outstand¬ 
ing Armenian Communist. In 1913 Spandaryan, bound in chains, 
was exiled to the banks of the Yenisei in Siberia. In 1914 he organized 
an illegal workers’ meeting in the woods and earned ^a second term 
of banishment, this time in the village of Monastirskoye, in the Tu- 
ruklian Territory. At the time J. V. Stalin was also living in exile in 
Siberia, at Kureika, within a distance of 25 kilometres from Monastir¬ 
skoye. Stalin’s meeting with Suren Spandaryan in exile is the subject 
of many paintings by Armenians and is featured in Armenian revolu¬ 
tionary plays. Spandaryan, who is an example of the type of Commu¬ 
nist produced by the Armenian revolutionary movement, died in exile 
in the town of Krasnoyarsk in Siberia on September 11, 1916. 

The Armenian bourgeoisie, as represented by the Dashnaktsutyun 
bourgeois-nationalist party, following in the footsteps of the bourgeois 
nationalists in other countries, pursued a predatory policy and played 
a political game which cost the Armenian people dear. These bourgeois 
nationalists were the miserable lacqueys of foreign capital, always 
cooling their heels in the waiting rooms of the “impartial observers” 
of foreign powers, ostensibly professing loyalty to their country and 
people yet shamelessly trampling in the dust every vestige of mational 
dignity. 

It will be remembered that when, after the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78, Russia proposed that reforms be carried out in the Turkish- 
owned provinces inhabited by the Armenians, the British government, 
fearing that Russia’s prestige in the East would rise, interfered, ob¬ 
structing the proposal. When the Turks, enraged by the pro-Russian 
sympathies of the Turkish Armenians in the First World War, decided 
to put an end, once and for all, to the “Armenian question’’ by organ¬ 
izing one of the most brutal massacres of the Armenians history has 
ever known, they did so with the benediction of German imperialism. 
What happened in Turkey at that time is not unlike the hitlerite atroc¬ 
ities committed against the defenceless population of the invaded areas 
in the recent war. Armenians were stabbed in cold blood, hanged in the 
streets, locked in their homes and burned to death, packed into sinking 
barges, deported to Mesopotamia wiith no food or drink so that they died 
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by the thousands on the way. The Turks made short work of the 
Armenian peasantry as well as of Armenian town people, amon^ 
whom there were many talented poets, writers and musicians. The 
whole of Western Armenia was razed to the ground. According to an 
approximate estimate published in the “Blue Book over a million 
Armenians were exterminated. Only those who managed to flee across 
the border to Russia saved their lives. 

In the other states of the Caucasus the policy of the Dashnaktsut- 
yun also led to mass butcheries. 

The Soviet government was long established in Russia. But in 
Armenia the power was still in the hands of the Dashnaks and they 
held it until late autumn of 1920. They plundered the country, peddled 
it and sold it wholesale to foreign imperialists who sought to turn 
Trans-Caucasia into a springboard for an attack against the new 
Russia. They instigated internecine war. The effects of their rule upon 
the economy of the Trans-Caucasian republics were disastrous. To keep 
the economy of the country under control the bourgeois "governments” 
in the Caucasus kept feverishly issuing fake currencies which dropped 
in value virtually by the hour. Ludicrous as it may seem, the popula¬ 
tion had to carry the money in valises an-d huge bags, packed to the 
top with coupons worth next to nothing. Monstrous racketeering ac¬ 
companied each change in currency. The countries of the Caucasus 

were in a state of economic collapse and the peasantry was reduced 
to penury. 


Feeling their insecurity, that they were but "Caliphs for an hour,” 
the Ill-starred ruling cliques behaved in the most brutal and high-hand¬ 
ed manner. They were, however, not the real rulers of the land, but 
merely puppets, as are the rulers of the American-controlled countries 
of today. They were kept in power by the grace of reactionary forces 
m England and the United States at the price of selling out their na- 
uve country. Documents, discovered after the Dashnaks took to their 
heels, fully condemn them as traitors. 

It is worthwhile to quote here what the Armenian poet Gevork Emin 
as to siay about this period in Armenia’s history in his letter to Hall- 

NafIceland, published in the magazine “Druzhba 
Nafodov (Friendship of Nations—Tr.). “In May 1918,” he writes 
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“the Dashnaks proclaimed Armenia an ‘independent republic.* What 
was the true nature of the so-oalled independence of Armenia is not 
difficult to guess, it amounted to the Dashnaks taking their orders in 
turn from German. Italian, British and American imperialists. Their 
orientation would change depending on which of the ‘backing powers* 
wias most rabidly lanti-Soviet. British orientation was particularly fa¬ 
voured when the British, making use of their military bases in Iran, 
actively participated in the'intervention against the Soviet Union which 
was launched in the Caucasus. Later the Dashnaks were taking their 
cue from the United States.” 

Not unlike the present-day bourgeois governments in Europe, the 
Dashnak rulers of Armenia saw in the so-called assistance offered by 
the imperialists the sole weapon to curb the spreading revolutionary 
movement. S. Tigranyan, foreign minister of the Dashnak government, 
in a memorandum (dated February 4, 1919) to the prime minister, 
speaks of the need of procuring the protection of some strong power 
for the peaceful existence and blossoming of Armenia.’* Moreover, 
this "strong power” should be one for whom “Armenia presents 
political and economic interest.” And in return for its “protection” 
that power was to have a privileged position in the domestic affairs of 
the country, or in other words, to establish a protectorate. Can the 
treacherous stand of the Dashnaks be made more clear? 

And when the “peaceful blossoming of Armenia*’ under the “protec¬ 
tion” of foreign powers became a fact, in the period between 1917 and 
1920, it brought misery, famine and disease to the country. Whole 
villages were carried away by death. The peasants began to flee from 
the land. Hunger-stricken, they swarmed to the towns finding little 
relief there. In the streets of Erevan from sixty-five to seventy persons 
a day would die of starvation. 

Seed supplies had been consumed by the population so that the 
new crop could not be sown. In la petition sent to the Dashnak govern¬ 
ment by the population of the village of Gecherlu it was stated that 
since December 1918 the village had lost 70% of its inhabitants and 
that out of its 2,300 acres of land it was able to sow only one hundred 
and twenty. 
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Nearly forty thousand orphans roamed about in the poverty-strick¬ 
en, desolate Ararat Valley feeding on grass and oats. The cornflour 
and cheap garments sent over from the United States were objects 
of speculation to the Dashnaks. American orphan asylums set them¬ 
selves the task of bringing up the wretched Armenian children in a 
spirit of sanctimoniousness and of turning them into meek, dumb 
slaves of their overseas masters. 

The Armenian people, however, in no way submitted to their lot. 
A number of uprisings was their reply to Dashnak rule. These flared 
up in Shamshadin, in Vaiodzor land in Nor Bayazet. In Alexandrople 
the railway employees went on strike. Underground Bolshevik organiz¬ 
ations worked actively in all parts of the country, preparing the 
people for la general uprising. In May 1920 the uprising broke 
out and it has gone down in the history of Armenia as the “May 
Uprising.” 


This uprising, however, was brutally suppressed by the Dashnaks. 

Leninakan, then called Ale.xandrople, was the centre of the uprising. 

The brave Bolshevik leaders—Gukas Gukasyan. Stepan Allahverdyan, 

Siarkis Musaelyan, Bagrat Garibjanyan—were shot or tortured to 

death. Gukas Gukasyan with la group of the revolutionaries hoped to 

get to Azerbaijan and there join the Red Army. However, the fugitives 

were rounded up by the Dashnaks 'near the Argin Gorge and cruellv 
done to death. 

In November, 1920 J. V. Stal.in came to Azerbaijan which became 
a Soviet republic in April of the same year. That date marked a turn- 
ing-point in the history of the Armenian people 

n Bolshevik organizations of Trans- 

freL Kirov and Mikoyan at the head, rendered 

to Sn^iz' *he toiling masses of Armenia, helping them 

Meanwhile winter was approaching. These were 
ape^ com'-newly-born So "et 

cow sleets ann"® frontlines were 

cow streets and read by eager crowds. 


hectic days of 
republic. News- 
posted 'in Mos- 
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It was the time of the Civil War. News from the frontlines was 
good. The Red Army was victorious and was driving the enemy out 
of the country. 

But times were hard. There was a food shortage. Flats were not 
heated. People would go hunting for firewood; when one was fortunate 
enough to get hold of a log he would call his friends to help split it. 
and after the work w-as done, would serve glasses of hot boiled water 
which had to do for tea. 

The shrunken pages of the principal newspaper “Pravda” and its 
pale printer’s ink indicated only too well under what constraint the 
republic was. Though over and over again the Soviet people were 
compelled to tighten their belts, they felt happy for they were making 
history, they were ushering in the new millenium. 

And it was a morning of rejoicing when on the walls of Moscow’s 
buildings there appeared copies of the “Pravda”—this was on December 
4, 1920—with the headline: “Dashnak Armenia is no more, Armenia 
is a Soviet republic.” Under another big headline “Long Live Soviet 
Armenia” ran an editorial signed by J. V. Stalin. 

“Armenia, so long martyred and tormented, with its people 
condemned by the grace of the Entente and the Dashnaks to star¬ 
vation, ruin and the lot of refugees—this Armenia, deceived by all 
its ‘friends,’ has now found salvation by proclaiming itself a Soviet 
land. 

“Neither the false assurances of Britain, the ‘ancient protector’ of 
Armenian interests, nor Wilson’s celebrated fourteen points, nor yet 
the ostentatious promises of the League of Nations, with its 
‘mandate’ for the administration of Armenia, had saved (or could 
save!) the Armenians from massacre and physical extermination. 
Only the idea of Soviet power has brought Armenia peace and the 
possibility of national renovation.” 

Following the editorial was a message sent to Lenin on November 
30th by the insurgent population of Karavansarai (now Ijevan) which 
saw the 11th Red Army set foot on their land. “May it be known to 
the leader of the World Revolution,” ran the stirring words of the 
message, “that the peasants of the Dilijan and Karavansarai districts, 
exasperated with the criminal policy of the Dashnak government and 
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with the increasing state of anarchy in the country, have raised the 
banner of insurrection... 

Below this telegram was another from Baku bearing Sergo Orjo- 
nikidze’s signature, which contained a review of events and Lenin’s 
reply cable addressed to the Chairman of the Revolutionary A\ilitary 
Committee in Erevan: “I greet in your person toiling Soviet Armenia, 
delivered from the yoke of imperialism. I do not doubt that you will 
bend every effort to establish fraternal solidarity between the toilers 
of Armenia, Turkey and Azerbaijan.” It was signed: Lenin. Chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissars. Moscow, December 2, 1920. 

Armenia became Soviet! 


However, the Armenia that passed to the Bolsheviks was nothing 
but a wilderness. Retreating to Persia, the Dashnaks had ruthlessly 
sacked and burned everything that lay in their destructive path. The 
country between Erevan and Davalu, Armenia’s most blooming area, 
was one long stretch of charred ruins and heaps of smouldering ashes. 
Orchards were felled. Forests were burned. Typhoid epidemics raged 
unabated in the highland areas. The peasants were starving. They had 
no seeds for the spring sowing. 

And though the Dashnaks fled they had not given up hope of return¬ 
ing to power. They now joined forces with the Turkish invaders who 
were still holding out in the Alexandrople uyezd, to launch a fresh 
attack on their homeland. They repeatedly turned to France. England 

for assistance. They also appealed to the Mensheviks in 
Georgia where the Menshevik government still managed to keep in 

feaZr Ih M ‘921). And. indeed these birds of a 

decla/e/snv^TA '' Dashnaks. came to terms: the former 

° 4 r (u ^ Armenia under an economic blockade 

writers whE^rTedr'’^^Armenia's best 
in thei; Country Vah n establishment of Soviet power 

and refinement Jas T CoT"’ w 

nement. was a Communist Party member of long standing 
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When at the end of 1917, on the proposal of J. V. Stalin, a Commis¬ 
sariat for Armenian Affairs was set up, Teryan was appointed its 
Commissar. After Soviet power was established in Armenia in 1920, 
Hovhannes Tumanyan, Armenia’s great popular poet, wrote in a 
private letter: “Our salvation lies with Russia. The Dashnak govern¬ 
ment has shown its utter worthlessness and bankruptcy.... There is 
the closest friendship between myself and the Bolsheviks from Moscow 
to Erevan. I sent a message to the Revolutionary Committee and to 
Lenin in which I speak of our common interests.... Our future, as I 
have always maintained, and you know it, is bound up with Russia. 
The freer Russia will be the better for the whole world. Today every 
Armenian sleeps peacefully in his bed with no dread of massacres. A 
free and cultural life has set in.” 

Hard as the times were for Soviet Russia at the outset of the 
Revolution—the young Russian Socialist Republic was in dire need 
of the bare necessities of life—yet it came to the assistance of the 
new Armenian republic. On April 9, 1921, Lenin sent the following 
telegram to Sergo Orjonikidze: “Received your ciphered wire in 
regard to the desperate food situation in Trans-Caucasia. We have 
undertaken a number of measures, forwarded some gold to Armenia.” 
In 1922 Moscow sent to Soviet Armenia 25 carloads of textiles, 
100 carloads of wheat, and 620,000 rubles in gold to promote cotton 
growing. From the textile workers of the Ivanovo-Voznesensk Mills 
Armenia received the gift of a complete set of equipment for 
18,000 spindles for the Lenirnakan Textile Mill. Moscow assigned a 
monthly dotation to this Armenian mill. 

The new Soviet governments in the Caucasian republics at once 
set themselves the task of settling the long-standing feuds among the 
various niationalities inhabiting the Caucasus. These, for centuries, 
had been festering sores, hotbeds of war, and the bourgeois-national¬ 
ist governments were powerless to deal with them. The far-seeing 
organizational measures taken by the Bolshevik Party proved effec¬ 
tive in the settling of these feuds. 

The solution of the national question in the Caucasus, however, 
was closely connected with the economic problems facing the new 
Soviet governments. There was the aftermath of three years’ rule 
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of the ‘bourgeois-nationalist governments to be dealt with. Economic 
isolation and customs’ barriers, for example, still existed among the 
republics. This had a bad effect on the political relations between the 
Trans-Caucasian republics and helped bourgeois-nationalist senti¬ 
ments to clandestinely gain a foothold in them, thus undermining 
Soviet power at the boundaries of the Near East states. It hampered 
the economic development of the Caucasus as a whole, splitting up 
the Caucasian republics economically at a time when Soviet economy 
in these republics was not yet strongly entrenched. Hence the expedi¬ 
ency of having one federal government for the three Caucasian 
republics. 


It was the Caucasian Bureau of the Central Committee of tlie 
Russian Communist Party that at its plenum, at which Molotov then 
secretary of the Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party 
was present, passed a decision to set up a federal government of the 
trans-Caucasian republics. At a conference of the three Central 
Executive Committees (Armenia, Georgia and Azerbaijan) the federa¬ 
tion was inaugurated on March 12. 1922. It helped to promote the 
economic prosperity and cultural bloom of the three CaucLian 

Zhe '‘e^sed to exist in 1936 with the adoption 

reDlblics^b?rL^°" n "■ '"'h'ch each of the Caucasian 

repub ics became a Union republic, that is one of the independent 

epubhcs making up the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. ^ 

A document which profoundly influenced the whole course of 

Mocl oMheSLVJolifonth^cLTaiJs SustTake 
distinguished from the nocilin their republics, as 

Federative Socialist Reoublic "xh" conditions of the Russian Soviet 
of the Communist Jarty of 
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furthermore, pointed out a number of the basic differences between 
conditions in the Russian Federative Republic and those in the Trans^ 
Caucasian republics. One of the differences he mentioned was that the 
Caucasian republics were “countries of a more pronounced peasant 
character than Russia." “At once do your utmost to improve the 
position of the peasantry," Lenin wrote, “and launch important work 
for electrification and irrigation." "Irrigation," Lenin further stressed, 
“was particularly important because it was to help farming and cattle- 
breeding to gain a firm foothold." “Irrigation is needed above all 
else," he wrote, “and above all else it will remould the land, regener¬ 
ate it, bury the past and pave the way to socialism." 

Thus Armenia, as defined by Lenin, was a land of a more pro¬ 
nounced peasant character than Russia. To bring about its revival, to 
restore its economy and promote the transition to socialism meant 
first of all to help the peasantry by building irrigation systems and 
power stations. 

What can be said of the Armenian peasantry of those days? First 
of all, it was the principal productive force in the land. It comprised 
the bulk of the population of Armenia. When Armenia became a part 
of Russia it was chiefly a peasant country. In the half century that 
preceded the revolution little had changed in the country so that by 
the end of the First World War, Armenia’s population was still mainly 
peasant. Cities grew slowly and there was no manufacturing industry 
to speak of. Before the revolution all Armenia could boast of were 
her copper mines in Zangezur and Lori, copper-smelting works in 
Alaverdi and Kafan (these were almost completely put into the hands 
of French concessions by the tsarist government); a cheese factory 
in former Jalal Ogli (now called Stepanavan), started by the Swiss 
cheese manufacturer Gottlieb; a Cognac distillery in Erevan, belong¬ 
ing to Shustov, a Russian wine merchant. Handicrafts in Erevan and 
Alexandrople were poorly developed. In the rural areas there were 
but a few wine, silk and other co-operatives. 

As elsewhere, Armenia had her small group of rich peasants. They 
owned the finest orchards and vineyards (particularly in Ashtarak 
and Echmiadzin). They had big farms, hired season workers and 
built their own sheds for drying fruit. The owners of large cattle 
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farms and fertile ploughlands also hired labour, producing butter and 

cheese for sale. The overwhelming majority of the peasants, however. 

were driven to desperation by continual famines and dearth of land' 

I have already mentioned the virtual bondage in which the peasants 

of the village of Aghpat were held. No more than 5% of the p’oun-h- 

lands belonged to them while the remaining 95% were in the hamh 

of the landowners and the monastery. However, in comparison witli 

the peasants of Aparan, or other highland areas, the inhabitants of 
Aghpat were quite affluent. 

It is now even difficult to imagine the dire poverty in which the 
Aparan lived. Always having to fight for every bit of 
land hudd.ed together an their semi-subterranean homes that were 

rVof mVaI^"the a" 'Vhat it was to have 

sent them rolling down the hilUid^^c h'ad an a fit of rage 

peasants have had to clear their land of thTs'^'^h'^* m Armenian 
way that the oeasant.; in mVtf i ° ^ boulders. In the same 

tree-roots to reclaim the ploujhlan* lh°e^' Arm 

to “stub” 'boulders million*; nf hmiM Armenian peasants h.ad 

the soil, and there\v"J no other wav'of’rm'^'’ '^®P 

than rooting them out ^ ^ ridding the ground of them 

I" S'r™" 'i 'f * »' > “"'-V 

at a stand-still, deeply rooted in^/hi n ‘^® virtually 
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thousands of years. She has been turned into a modern land with la 
flourishing agriculture, industry land culture, great factors of progress 
and transformation at work in her all the time. And though the path 
whereby a backward borderland of tsarist Russia was converted into 
a free, advanced Soviet republic, is already fading from the memory 
of the present generation, it was none the less arduous. 

Let us look back upon that path. 

Lenin had underlined how extremely important irrigation was in 
Armenia. He wrote that Armenia needed irrigation above all else, that 
it will above all else help to regenerate the land, restore husbandry 
and cattle-breeding. 

The building of irrigation systems in Armenia was closely bound 
up with the electrification of the land. The two went hand in hand and 
were to help pave the way to socialism. 

In launching the construction of irrigation canals and power sta¬ 
tions Armenia was building up her heavy industry, training her 
own skilled workers and specialists. This meant the spread of 
industrial centres land in the long run a better and easier life for the 
people. 

The first faltering steps in transforming the country were taken 
in the twenties: the Echmiadzin irrigation canal which bears Lenin’s 
name was built; a small power station in Erevan, the first to appear 
in Soviet Armenia, which seemed the height in power cap'acity, was 
erected; the Leninakan Texliile Mill was launched. Fire-devastated 
villages were rising from the ruins. Building materials were neces¬ 
sary and cement, pumice-stone and basalt quarries were started. 
The first centres of Armenia’s chemical industry were set in opera¬ 
tion. Orphans straying aimlessly in the poverty-stricken areas were 
taken under the care of the state. Children’s homes were set up, 
schools and hospitals opened. Conferences and congresses were 
called; they were the universities of the first years of the revolution. 
The new man was being moulded. The ground was laid for the first 
five-year plan. Large-scale collective-fiarm building was begun and 
the general forward march of the village was evident in the new 
scientific farming methods that were becoming common knowledge, 
in the general improved conditions, in the growing culture, in the 
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manufacture of fertilizers, among them calcium cyanamide from 
nitrogen, in the bringing of machines to the countryside. Roads were 
being built everywhere, irrigaliion ditches, the Aiger Lich water tower, 

water-pipes-The building of the Echmiadzin Canal was followed 

by the construction of the Shirak Canal, a much more important 
structure. This canal inspired the venerable Hakob Hakobyan, father 
of Armenian Soviet poetry, to write, in 1924, the first "industrial” 
poem in the Armenian language. 


In comparison with Armenia’s first power station, built in Erevan, 
the newly-erected Dzoraget Power Station, the construction of which 
I have described in my novel "Hydro-Centnal.” seemed a macrnificent 
towering structure. But now it is being completely dwarfed by the 
mammoth outlines of the Sevan-Zanga Cascade. 

However inadequate these first construction works of the newly- 
born republic were in technique, size -and the time it took to build 
them, each bore the imprint of the new social order. Each was a strong¬ 
hold a milestone along the great path of transition to socialism " 

Armenia was being converted into-an industrial country, 
ndeed the whole of the Soviet Union was being converted from an 
agricultural land into an industrial state. However, in Armenia as 

backward republics, this conversion ^vas pro¬ 
L prosperity 

five year Dlan /,« 7 r^h ‘he sLnd 

y ar plan (1937), the gross industrial output of the U S S R 

eight and a half times that of the 1913 output of tsaUst Russfe while 

e gross industrial output of the Armenian Soviet Republic exceeded 

devlrmLlTsIhe Armenia’s 

Party Crega'd to smalf Communist 

most backward Td ^os? 'm- 'hi 

powerful outposts of socialism converting these into 
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Forty-three large-sized mills were built and set in operation in 
Armenia in the course of the first two five-year plans. 

During the Great Patriotic War the Armenian people, along with 
the peoples of all the other Soviet republics, strained every effort to 
help defend their Socialist Homeland both in the rear land on the 
battlefronts, 106 Armenians earning the Hero of the Soviet Union 
title and one. Nelson Stepanyan, made twice Hero of the Soviet 
Union. In the course of the war Armenians learned to produce 270 
new varieties of industrial products, their list of items for the front¬ 
lines rising to three hundred. 

The post-war five-yeiar p.an, completed ahead of time, saw sfixty 
more industrial enterprises grow up in Armenia and twenty-seven 
reorganized and expanded. Each of the new enterprises is an impor¬ 
tant milepost in the great onward march of socialist living, with its 
high material and cultural standards. So rapid, indeed, is this 
onward march, embracing all spheres of Soviet life, that you need 
but stay away for a year or two from your home town to come back 
and not recognize the streets, your house, the people you knew so 
well. In this sweeping transformation the Soviet people clearly see 
ihf great future of their country, the prospects and endless vistas 
open before them. It is like sitting in the front seat of a speeding car 
and watching the roads flash by; yet seeing ahead of you more and 

more roads, leading to the future and beckoning to you all the time 
to follow. 

Figures, dry though they may seem, can be made very vivid when 
there are diagrams, photographs and displays to illustrate them. It 
is thus a tradition to hold exhibitions in the Soviet Union in which 
the achievements over a certain period are summed up. Such an 
exhibition was opened in Erevan on the occasion of the thirtieth anni¬ 
versary of Soviet Armenia. 

Imagine a man who knew but Armenia of the old tsarist days 
where the most ordinary things, such as matches, ink or cord, had to 
be imported, coming to see this exhibition, which gives a cross-sec¬ 
tion of the great industries that have developed in the country since 
the revolution. What a surprise he would get! 
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At the exhibition it is clearly seen how within thirty years Arme¬ 
nia’s landscape changed from a virtual wilderness to blossoming 
country, honeycombed by irrigation ditches, land covered with power 
stations. It shows green belts, endless new factories and fine modem 
dwelling houses. And the man who has been away from Armenia for 
thirty years will be staggered by the change. 

In the opening hall of the exhibition the products of Armenia’s 
new mills, many of which were set in operation after the war are on 
view. Here are good strong lautomobile tyres made in Armenia. Here 
IS an array of cable of every imaginable variety,—huge, neatly 
wound rolls, flexible antenna wire, the heavy cable for iron pipings, 
the very thick variety used for oil-prospecting, overhead cable, cable 
with rubber insulation, heavy hose cable. Here are models of splendid 
modern machines produced in Armenia, streamlined, polished vertical 
drilling-lathes, screw-cutting machines, precision lathes. Here is the 
latest Armenian model of a stone-milling lathe with a set of cutting 
tools for splitting the hardest stone. 


In a glass case lies a set of electrical precision instruments, clever 
inventions of the human brain, designed to continue the function of 
our sensory organs. A spruce and trim lot are the three-phase trans¬ 
formers, ranging from small to large-capacity ones. Synchronic 
generators of all sizes are shown too. Switch-boards produced for 
village power stations look as neat as a page of verse. There are 
models of the horizontal spiral turbines produced in Armenia. Here 

9 n°liT of Armenia’s popular small-sized power plant with a 

20-kilowatt capacity and weighing no more than 1,300 kiloorams 

liehrtrrrth‘’‘^"h%®Tll surrounding villages with electric 

fo^ the farm L'ints. 
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In between the heavy industry exhibits are products of the light 
industries—alarm clocks, various samples of cloth produced by 
Armenia’s textile mills, the products of la porcelain factory and 
a dye and varnish plant, las well as countless household objects, 
produced as “odds and ends” by the big factories. Such are, for 
example, kitchen ranges, bath-tubs, door land window fittings. A hall 

at the exhibition is devoted to Armenia’s ibuilding-miaterial 
industry. 

How was it possible to build up so many industries, to set in 
motion such gigantic production forces in a country that’ before the 
revolution was destitute, poor and extremely backward in every 
respect? How wds it possible io completely revolutionize this country 
in so brief a period as thirty years? 

A bird s-eye viiew of the vast expanses of the Soviet land criss¬ 
crossed iby railways, running from North to South and from East to 
West, will show the tiny caterpillar bodies of freight trains, speeding 
from the Urals, from the Ukraine, from Moscow and Leningrad. The 
inscription “Erevan” or “Armenian SSR” will tell you where these 
trains with their heavy loads of “Pobeda” cars (automobile of Soviet 
make, “pobeda” meaning victory—7’/'.), tractors, threshing-machines, 
excavators and various other machines are bound..They are bound 
for Armenia. In the Soviet Union pure regional interests do not exist. 
Common effort, common cause is the keynote of all activity. Thus 
what has made it possible for Armenia to develop so rapidly was the 
assistance she received from all parts of the Soviet Union. Armenia 
in her turn is rendering important service to Soviet economy as a 
whole by producing much-needed cable, tyres, power generators and 
various other articles. Her economy is part and parcel of the great 
throbbing organism of the socialist system of economy. 

At the exhibition a diagram topping the display stand of the Ere¬ 
van Tyre Works indicates in man-hours the amount of labour power 
needed to produce tyres to fit out a single automobile. The diagram 
shows how every year that amount is being reduced. The Erevan 
Tyre Works was launched in 1946. In the four ensuing years, with 
the constant improvement of machinery, labour became eight times 
more efficient. 
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A diagram is not a pretty picture, not a work of sculpture, not 
a song. It is not art. Nor are rubber tyres objects of art. Yet the effect 
of what the diagram has to say is no less forceful than the message 
of a work of art. It tells of a great battle won on the labour front. 
It tells the story of a factory where labour has been brought to such 
a high stage of efficiency and culture that it has changed human 
nature. It has produced a changed worker. 

Before it became a Soviet republic Armenia had practically no 
working class and no industry to speak of. Today in the republic’s 
huge mills, equipped with up-to-date machinery, in its tremendous 
industrial centres, around which whole towns have sprung up, scores 
of thousands of Armenian workers and engineers work with remark¬ 
able zeal. Many of them have by their efforts gained distinction in 
their respective fields. The factories and mills where they work keep 
albums with their pictures and these are always an object of pride. 

Such albums are on display at the exhibition devoted to Armenia’s 
achievements. 


^ Turn the pages of the album of the Erevan Cable Works and you 

will find here pictures of distinguished workers in every trade, as well 

'as of engineers and factory e.xecutives. There are photographs of 

winder Galustyan, press-operator Pogosyan, vulcanizer Balasanyan. 

coil-winder Hovhannesyan and scores of other workers. You look at 

the photographs and you see girls with lovely eyebrows, with pretty 

cur s or long braids and lofty foreheads, young men with clever 

eager faces. The impression is that you are turning the pages of a 

university album and the people before you are college teachers. 

hiTp'lwt ^ graduates, and undergraduates, so obvious is the stamp of 

nennlp heir faces. You feel that the workers before you are 

are^herTin* ° important problems. The thoughts 

are there in the furrows on the bridge of the nose and the iTnes 

S thM ‘he smile. Another 

oL workr^em h ri" ^oes not show on L 

energeUc ' ’ " Vouth and are as active and 
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Thus agrarian Armenia has been converted into an industrial 
country. It has developed its own heavy industry and is now produc¬ 
ing complicated modern machines land precision instrumentis. 

What about Armenian agriculture? 

Armenia always suffered from a shortage of arable land. Since 
the revolution, however, she has reclaimed thousands and thousands 
of hectares of ploughlands. The mountain slopes were rid of boulders 
and cultivated. The newly-built irrigation systems brought water to 
the large arid areas. Mineral fertilizers which previously had to be 
imported were in ever increasing quantities being produced at home. 
The extensive planting of forest belts helped to preserve the moisture 
of the soil and to change drought and heat to a more mild climate. 
Collective farms began to thrive and grow strong. For the first time 
in her history Armeniia’s women took to the ploughfields. Ploughing 
was no longer considered only “a man’s job.” Strong-limbed, hard¬ 
working and patient, Armenian women proved in wartime how well 
they could do “a man’s job.” 

Every year saw a steady increase of the winter crop sowing areas 
in Armenia. In the years of the war scores of thousands of hectares 
of arable land were added to these areas. 

What did this increase in the winter crop sowing areas mean to 
Armenia? To understand this one must remember that spring in the 
Arnrenian highl-ands is cold and the summer dry. Hence before the crops 
ripen they are often scorched by the sun; also much havoc is done 
by the hail-storms in the mountains with the hail, sometimes the size 
of pigeon eggs, killing the young delicate shoots and causing crop 
failures. Winter wheat is sown under the snow with the best picked 
seeds, such as “slfaat” and “gulgani,” of which there are abundant 
supplies lin the autumn, and time enough to select the best before the 
winter sowing. During the winter the seeds that are sown are able 
to absorb under their carpeting of snow all the moisture they need 
and by the time the hail-storms begin they are hardy enough to with¬ 
stand them. Thanks to the sowing of winter wheat, the highland areas, 
which previously suffered from continual crop failures, are today well 
supplied with flour. The winter crop absorbs from the soil what other¬ 
wise would have gone for feeding useless weeds. Another stimulant 
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of growth is the sun—the vegetative period of the crop is long. 
As a result the soil is not impoverished and such crops as beets, for 
example, will grow better in fields where a winter crop was planted. 

Add to this the fact that winter sowings, as a rule, are conducive 

to better control and more extensive introduction of the crop rotation 

system, and it will be clear what lan important part they have played 

latterly in promoting the advance of Armenian husbandry. Along 

with the expansion of winter crop areas Armenia, by applying Alichu- 

rin’s scientific principles, has discovered new means of getting the 

better of her climate and controlling the vegetative period that is the 

summer sowings. Fodder (the Sorghum Sudanese variety) and 

potatoes sown in summer after Lysenko’s method have already yield¬ 
ed good results. 


In May 1950 the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. set before 

Armenia the task of becoming a self-sufficient grain-producing repub- 

nc within a few years. To achieve this Armenia is to increase by 1957 

her gram-sowing areas in the collective farms to 460.000 hectares as 

fnnnnn hectares under cultivation in 1950. Moreover, 

than mo ^ K exclusively, and no more 

than 60,000 hectares by sundry grain crops. However, to fulfill the 

task set by the government more than the expansion of the sowing 

areas is necessary. It is necessary to double the harvest yields which 

fTrtilizerf^f'"^ up-to-date farming methods, for good 

rei "’7!- "’^‘'hines to do the field work, and for a well- 

regulated crop rotation system. 

in ‘he republic are brinaing 

grain was most ‘he war when 

gram was most needed, other crop areas were being increased This 

J qu/e at home on Armenian soil. Long-fibred cotton 
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Erevan, as well as many other establishments dependent upon ad¬ 
vances made in agriculture, increased production. 

Armenia in the old days did not have her own seeds for growing 
fodder. Today she has splendid seed-breeding farms which are turning 
wild weeds into cultivated fodder crops. 

Irrigation of the Arazdayan steppes and other areas has convert¬ 
ed scores of thousands of hectares into arable land. Great improve¬ 
ments have been introduced in farm labour and the ranks of skilled 
agricultural workers have swelled. The number of farmers bearing the 
title of “Hero of Socialist Labour” has grown from one in 1948 to one 
hundred and sixteen in 1950. In the two years there were also 2,600 
recipients of other orders and medals among farm folk. 

Alachines and electricity have penetrated every sphere of agricul¬ 
ture. Armenia is becoming a land of electricity. According to 'an estimate 
taken on February 1, 1951, of the republic’s 666 collective farms, 456 
were supplied with electrioity. As compared with 1940 collective- 
farm incomes have grown by four and a half times, while in 1950 the 
number of “millionaire” farms (farms with the collective income being 
a million or more rubles— Tr.) in such a comparatively small republic 
as Armenia rose to one hundred and twelve. 

I have not yet had occasion to speak of Armenia’s orchards and 
vineyards. For these Armenia has long been famous. But what a far cry 
the present-day vineyards and orchards of the collective and state 
farms are from those of the small fruit-raising farms of 1913. Modern 
fruiit-raising methods, new fertilizers, new means of pest control have 
sky-rocketed yields in Armenia, fruit harvests now being four and a 
half times larger than formerly. 

Armenia’s 1944 vintage was unique, bringing 100 kilograms of 
grapes per capita of the population. This meant eight kilograms of 
grapes a month for each Armenian family, were it possible to preserve 
the grapes of course. Under the post-war five-year plan Armenia’s 
vineyards received additional land. It is worthwhile mentioning that in 
Armenia fruit-raising areas are being moved further up the mountain 
slopes. Though Atichurin methods penetrated into the Caucasus later 
than in the northern -and central parts of Russia, Armenia is fully 
aware of the importance of these methods and by cross-breeding fruit 
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has introduced new hardy varieties in places, for example, where no 
apples grew. 

Armenian scientists, the disciples of A\ichurin, are boldly introduc¬ 
ing the new methods of their teacher and have scored important suc¬ 
cesses in the cross-breeding of fruit. In Zangezur today the famous 
“Aport” apple is grown, in Martuni, the "Antonovka,” a delicious 
North Russian apple, in Hayots Dzor, the fine juicy “Anis” apple as 
well as a hardy variety of pear. And in Aparan today the farmers grow 
many of the common vegetables which the natives had never before 
eaten in their lives. The work still to be done is the reclaiming of wild 
fruit-trees of which there are many in the forests of Zangezur and 
Hayots Dzor. 


One of the major post-war problems confronting Armenia as well 
as the whole Soviet country was the carrying out of the three-year plan 
for the development of commonly-owned livestock farming. In Arme¬ 
nia the fulfilment of this plan was impeded by an insufficiency of fod¬ 
der, as well as by the absence of a good breed of cattle. The smail- 
sized Armenian cow which was a poor milk producer had to be turned 
into a pedigreed high producer. Straying herds with their low produc¬ 
tivity were to give place to modern cattle farms. 


Measures for improving the country’s livestock were taken in Ar¬ 
menia as soon as the Soviet order was established. However, it is 
after the recent war that a wide-spread campaign for developing live¬ 
stock farming was started. On the basis of the experience |ained 
during the three-year plan for the development of commonly-owmed 
livestock, It was possible to arrive at the correct solutions of a number 
of pressing problems: to use new lands for planting fodder and expand 
he old fodder areas; to concentrate on naising the native breed of cow 
known as “Lon”; to move cattle farms higher to the mountain p.as- 
ture lands; to spread the new method of tending calfs known as the 
cold method ; to set up fodder seed-breeding farms. 

_ New methods, new machines, new inventions and the great enter¬ 
prising spirit of Soviet people have greatly contributed to the deve’op- 
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Take, for example, the canal or ditch which is the simplest known 
irrigation structure. For centuries these were patterned on old models. 
Today, as I have already mentioned elsewhere, the traditional canal has 
given place to a new collapsible ditch. This has saved the time and 
labour needed for tending the permanent canal structures. It has saved 
money, water and land. In the Mikoyan collective farm, for example, 
the length of the principal canal shrank from 49 to 21 kilometres, with 
irrigation just as good as before. This has reduced miaintenance ex¬ 
penses, saved water, made land, formerly occupied by the canal, avail¬ 
able for cultivation, 

A great deal more has been accomplished than the mere introduc¬ 
tion of la new irrigation system. Machines driven by electricity have re¬ 
placed heavy labour. These, along with new inventions, have radically 
changed the building methods and operation of the irrigation canal, 
one of the world s oldest and most conservative engineering structures. 
What trouble leakages gave and the money needed for patching them 
up with cement and concrete is a well-known fact. Engineer V. Kanayan 
Of the Scientific Research Institute of Hydro-Technics and Land Rec¬ 
lamation proposed a water-tight insulation of local materials which was 
cheap and put an end to leakages. No less trouble was the annual 
clearing of debris in the canals which was done by hand labour. Today 
almost half of the dredging is done by machines. Operation of the 
irrigation system was another complicated problem, now solved by 
having a switch-board operator control the water supply in the same 
way that traffic is controlled on the railway. 

Sprinklers for watering tobacco plantations, electric milkers, elec¬ 
tric shears for sheep, electric troughs, electrically-driven machines in 
the ploughfields—everywhere manual labour is giving way to the swift, 
tireless hand of electricity. 

Wide-spread use of machinery has made it indispensable to build 
good roads and good road bridges, particularly important in a moun¬ 
tainous country like Armenia. The old, giddy country trails, beaten by 
bull and donkey-drawn vehicles, going uphill and downhill, winding 
into gorges, cutting across rivers, following the natural lay of the 
land, did not need half as many bridges as the new hard-surfaced 
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roads. Hence the number of bridges has grown from 328 in 19‘>0 to 
1,055 in 1950. 

Tiake a glance at collective-farm plans, talk with the book-koepcr 
or planning expert of the District or Village Soviet, of the Machine 
and Tractor Station, or of one of the state farms, sit through the busy 
hours in the office of a collective farm chairman, who will receive doz¬ 
ens of visitors in your presence, take stock of all the bustling village 
life around and you will begin to wonder whether you are really in a 
village? Indeed, an Armen-ian village today is like a great big modern 
factory run on scientific principles. Here you will find up-to-date ma- 
chmes and the latest scientific farming methods. You will hear talk of 
abour efficiency, of co-operative farming, of farm combines. You will 

mindJn '"‘elligent. scientincally- 

mmded Soviet government plus electrification” (Lenin’s formula) is 

obnteratmg the essential difference between agricu tural and industrial 

labour a process that is becoming more and more tangible today 

To promote this great cultural process, without which communist 
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and scorching sun. With the tremendous assistance she received from 
the whole Soviet country she was able to turn her natural liabilities 
to assets. The dry land required irrigation. The factories needed 
electricity. And in Armenia with its deep gorges and steep rivers, it 
was an easy and natural thing to make the water flowing down the 
irrigation canals turn the wheels of power generators, thus serve 
a double purpose: to feed the soil and supply the country with 
electricity. 

Cheap water power was exactly what was needed to set in motion 
Armenia’s chemical and electro-metallurgical industries. Armenia’s 
chemical industry launched the country upon the path of industrial 
development, artificial rubber and aluminium industries following close 
behind and industrial centres springing up. 

The chemical industry promoted the development of other industries, 
which made use of its waste products. It is this industry that gave 
Armenia its first great tarmy of skilled workmen. It has lalso contribut¬ 
ed to the great headway made by Armenia’s machine and tool-build¬ 
ing industries. New branches of the heavy industry, notably electric 
machine-construction, are developing. Located close to the large iron 
and steel mills of Georgia and to Baku’s industrial enterprises, with 
which it is easy and convenient for Armenia to carry on exchange in 
industrial items, these new branches of industry need have no mis¬ 
givings as to the prospects for their further development. 

It is interesting to note that Armenian geologists helped in the 
laying of the many roads that today cut across the republic. Undaunt¬ 
ed by the rough country and lack of water, they forged ahead, pros¬ 
pecting for minerals, proud of the fact that in addition to discovering 
■new ore deposits they were finding trails along which roads could be 
laid. The discovery of new deposits, in its turn, stimulated road- 
building. 

Lack of timber made Armenia look to stone for building material. 
Tuff, basalt, oalcite, pumice-stone and lime were found in abundance 
in its volcanic mountains. Armenia’s building materials were soon in 
demand in all parts of the country. Though Armenia had no cheap 
timber, her forests, as has already been mentioned, abounded in beech, 
oak, in yew-trees and hornbeam which made costly woods. Armenia 
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gave great attention to developing these varieties by planting more 

and more of the valuable trees in her new forest belts. 

Thus. Armenia was able, by persistent etTort and enterprise, to make 

her weaknesses the source of her greatest power. And in this respect 

she keeps apace with the grand Soviet plan for the reshaping of nature. 

a plan which is welding into one well-balanced organism the whole of 
our huge country. 

Her growing material wealth has made it possible for this small 

republic to carry out the first post-war five-year plan ahead of schedule 

and to successfully pass on to the fulfilment of the second post-war five- 
year plan. 


Cultural growth goes hand in hand with material well-being. Before 

of schools in Armenia was so small that you could count them on \our 
ngers. Armenians who had never been out of their country did not 
even supect of the existence of the tram-car. In the village oil-lamps 
PoT kulaks. Those Armenians who managed ?o 

Pailri *° R'Jssia in the majority of cases became assim 
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belong to witnessed the ofd I fe « I 

very young then. ^ ^y®®. Nor were we so 
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body of 13,000. 49 professional schools with an attendance of 9,600, 
9 vocational schools and 5 apprentice schools, attended by 1,185 young 
girls and boys, and over 1,000 secondary and elementary schools with 
280,000 pupils in attendance. Most revealing is the last figure which 
in the long run is the most reliable criterion whereby the general level 
of education in any country may be judged. With illiteracy eliminated, 
a further task was set before the republic by the Fourteenth Congress" 
of the Armenian Communist Party, held in November, 1948. It was to 
make elementary education (7 grades) compulsory in the rural areas 
and secondary education (10 grades) in the cities. Thus Armenia was 
to be converted into a w^ell-educated land. This task is being success¬ 
fully carried into life, with the number of schools, which is constantly 

growing, now almost adequate, and more and more schoolteachers 
being trained. 

It is natural that the rise in the general cultural level of the people 
should spur Armenian scientists on to greater activity in the field of 
scientific^ research. There are nearly 1,400 scientists employed in 
Armenia s 42 scientific research institutes. Before the recent war a* 
branch of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences functioned in Armenia. 
During the war Armenia set up in Erevan its own independent Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences which rallied around it all the scientific forces of 
Armenia, bringing them in close touch with the practical economic 
problems facing the republic. 

In 1950 the Armenian Academy numbered 26 members land 17 cor¬ 
responding members. It had under its auspices 35 research institutes, 
staffed by 700 scientists, among them holders of a number of degrees. 
Armenia has many women scientists of distinction. The famous “Yeg- 
vardi-4 ^variety of wheat was discovered by two Armenian women— 
Armik ^egikyan, a Master of Sciences, and Secretary of the Insti¬ 
tute of Selection and Genetics and Amalia Mikirtichyan, a fellow 
and research worker of ihe same institute. Araksi Babayan is an 
Armenian woman chemist who has won countrywide recognition. 
Slie is a Doctor of Sciences. Two other women enjoying this distin¬ 
guished scientific title are Darya Babayan and Virginia Mikaelyan. 

Fifty Armenian women physicians are conducting important medical 
research. 
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What were formerly some of the republic’s most backward areas 
now even have their own theatres. Everywhere public buildings have 
been erected. An estimate taken in 1950 shows that there were 27 
theatres in the republic, 621 libraries, 919 village clubs and 10 city 
clubs. Every region has 'its own Culture Centre aiul tiiere are 
135 cinemas. 

The lot of Armenian children before the Revolution was terrible 
indeed, particularly that of the waifs and orphans. The children in poor 
peasants’ families, living in smoke-filled hovels, were plagued by 
trachoma and smallpo.x for which there was no relief in the village 
and which would leave them pock-marked or blind for life. Nowadays, 
smallpox, trachoma and homeless waifs are a faint memory. A\odern 
children’s homes, nurseries and kindergartens are the reality of the 
present. 


Armenia has quite a large Russian, Azerbaijanian and Kurd popu¬ 
lation. Collective farms where the bulk of the membership is Russian 
have prospered so well that they have come to occupy a place of honour 
in the republic’s agriculture. These farms are noted for their high-grade 
dairy products, their apiaries and splendid vegetable gardens. In 
Erevan there is a theatre with la fine Russian company, and a news¬ 
paper published in Russian. Books in Russian are printed by the 
Academy of Sciences as well as by Armenia’s State Publishers. The 
Russian books are widely read by the Armenian population the major¬ 
ity of whom speak Russian. 


The life of the Kurds in Armenia has radically changed since the 
revolution. This rationality which previously had no written language 
Its own and led a semi-nomad life now has its own alphabet, schools 
and printed books. From among the Kurds intellectuals have risen. 

Armen^^n^Ar a important research work for the 

the KmH Sciences. A visitor to Alikochak, the centre of 

the comtanv nf’m impressed by the splendid acting of 

tne company of the national Kurd theatre. ^ 

re?arno‘’m®li-'’^* influence of the Lenin-Stalin policy in 

exfsting betweTn"the"r°"^'-‘'®^ friendly relations now 

Armenfa ForEroften f"'! fhe Azerbaijanians who inhabit 

g are the old feuds. Everywhere Armenians, 
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Russians land Azerbaijanians work and live in a spirit of the greatest 
amity, taking pride in their native villages and in the common home¬ 
land they share. 

A new man is coming of age. A new era of culture has been ushered 
in, the era of Soviet humanism. What are the features of this new 
humanism?—Labour shining with the fruition of the awakened powers 
of the mind; thought soaring all the higher, the more vigorously it is 
permitted to shape the realities of life; a consummate loyalty to the new, 
Soviet motherland, nourished by a love for humanity at Large; under¬ 
standing and esteem of other nations and nationalities, born of the 
realization of one’s national dignity. And underneath all this is the 
deep gratification that comes of knowing that there are no unsurmount- 
able difficulties 'in the indefatigable forward march for the reshaping 
of human destinies; the happiness of being an indivisible part of a great 
community in which all are for one and one is for all. 

These great features were not forged overnight. 

It needed long years of unrelenting effort to clear the soil for the 
new shoots to take root. It needed long years of educating the people, 
of enadicating the old psychology of private ownership—the overbearing 
haughtiness of the maister and the cringing humility of the slave—of 
piercing the individualist’s coat of armour, in order to pave the way 
for the new psychology of Ihe socialist order. 

Day in and day out, month after month, the members of the Com¬ 
munist Party with infinite patience and perseverance tended and fos¬ 
tered the shoots of the new. They were moulding the minds of the people 
in the ploughfields, in nomad-tents, in mines, in universities and 
schools. By word, deed and example they were making the people 
increasingly aware of the great ideals underlying the Soviet system, 
training them to a civic and political consciousness. 

What mettle, will-power and determination this work needed may 
well be imagined. 

An experience I once had gives an idea of the moral fibre of the 
members of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. It deals with 
la very young Party member and goes a long way back into Soviet 
history; to the time when Armenia had just become a free Soviet 
republic. At that time, to make Armenia’s women aware of the new 
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problems, to draw them into public life, special women's departments 
were organized in the rural areas by the District Executive Committees 
of the Communist Party. As a rule, these were headed by young town 
women just out of the Party school. 

I was then special correspondent for “Izvestia” in Armenia. I had 

to make a rather trying journey on horseback from Goris to another 

little place called Sisian. Horses and a guide were promised me by the 

local Party committee. I knew that the road would not only be rough 

but dangerous as at that time there were still bandit gangs at large. 

For a guide I would have liked a hefty militiaman with cartridges 

around his chest and a gun at his side. Imagine what a shock I got 

when, upon arriving at the Communist Party headquarters just before 

daybreak, from where I proposed to start on my journey and where 

now stood two saddled horses quietly dozing by the fence, I saw a chit 

of a girl in a pretty blouse, skirt and sheer stockings, who was to 

be my guide. It was clear that she had never been in a saddle 

before; and there were forty kilometres of rough and perilous road 
ahead of us! 

^ Do you know the way?” I inquired in no friendly fashion. 

“Oh, we’ll ask the way.” was the reply. 

The Communist Party secretary, who was there to see us off 
chuckled. 


We started along the unfamiliar road, the first rays of dawn 
breaking over the Zangezur highlands. The girl at my side rode at a 
snail s pace which irritated me. Her face was set, the muscles tense with 
unaccustomed exertion. She seemed to be taking infinite pains to keep 

“"ecting too much dust, and the kerchief 
om slipping off her head so that her hair would not get ruffled There 
were no people on the road to direct us. My time was not my own and 

derUnaHnn°"' Sisian, the village of our 

bu SX 'Ve arrived safely 

ut greatly fatigued. As we dismounted at the gate of the Villacre 

com; n on ^ wefcoL m ' rav^ 

Slf with tr n"" ‘^hatting and fannini 

KL; dreadf. r"'T *hat her body musl 

S fully, >et she did not show it in any way. Even 1, though 
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I was an experienced rider, could hardly stretch my limbs. Both of us 
had practically had nothing to eat all day. Her perfect calm betrayed 
nothing of this. Slipping her arm through that of ^ comrade at her side, 
and keeping up the talk, cool and smart, she disappeared inside the 
Village Soviet. 

After seeing to the horses I managed to get some fresh bread and 
cheese, which was excellent fare in those early days of the revolution, 
and followed the girl into the Village Soviet. In the flickering light of 
the oil-lamp I saw a room filled to overcrowding with Armenian women, 
silting on benches and on the floor, huddled around the tab.e and 
pressing against the walls. Here and there an infant could be seen 
nestling to its mother. True to their ancient custom, the married women 
wore kerchiefs that covered the lower part of their faces from ear to 
ear. My travelling companion of the day was making a speech, and 
scores of gleaming eyes looked questioningly at her, sizing her up 
from head to foot—she looked so different from what they were accus¬ 
tomed to see. Her smooth flow of words in the guttural Armenian 
tongue carried a strong power of conviction. When she finished I tried 
slipping into her hand a cheese-sandwich, knowing how hungry she 
was. Had it been a serpent she would not have recoiled with greater 

disgust. 

Slowly but surely, by clever questions, she was drawing the women 
out. Kerchiefs began dropping to neck and chin. Voices were growing 
louder. The ice was broken. A heated discussion, with much waving of 
hands and each trying to get in a word, ensued. The women formed 
^ close circle around the girl. How strange it was for me to hear an 
old woman, half blind with trachoma, and with the big work-roughened 
hands of a peasant, address my young friend, whose ^andmother 
she could easily have 'been, with the endearing “Miairik meaning 

“mother.” 

When the meeting broke up it was almost dawn. We were shown 

into the school-room where a mattress stuffed with hay was 

us. My young friend kept tossing from side to side and couldn t lall 

asleep. Her hands were trembling. ... 

“I don’t know what’s the matter with me but my heart is beating 

so, and I feel feverish,” she said. 
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“Do you expect to feel all right, when you haven't rested after the 
ride” I was annoyed at it all. and was going to let her see it and 
not eaten or even drunk any water. You were trying to show off. 1 don t 

approve of it in the least.’* 

“You don’t understand,” she replied. “This was a very important 
meeting. It was my first bit of organizing in this village. A fine 
organizer I would have been had I first thought of resting and eating 
and then of the women waiting for me. What would their opinion of 

me be?" 

I realized how right she was, and that night received a lesson in 
Party tact and ethics that I am not likely ever to forget. 

Afterwards, whenever I had occasion to listen to the public speeches 
of Armenia’s peasant women and wonder at their progressive-minded- 
ness and their understanding of statecraft, I would recall the well- 
groomed Communist girl, so eager and bent on showing the Armenian 
women the way to a new life. 

Hundreds of Armenian Communist Party members, men and wom¬ 
en, worked with fervid devotion to awaken in the masses a conscious¬ 
ness of their great role in moulding the new life. Gradually the mass 
of Armenian people began to change. The peasant now walked erect. 
The women no longer concealed their faces. The children’s rickety legs 
were growing straight. Medical aid was penetrating to the remotest 
corners, showing the back-door to smallpox, trachoma, rickets, rheu¬ 
matism, filth and pestilence. Everywhere clinics were putting up a fight 
for the people’s health. Physical culture, winning the hearts of the 
youth, made its way into village and town. Of sports Armenia did not 
dare dream before the revolution. Now and then, when a holiday came 
around, village lads indulged in outdoor games and tournaments, but 

to the city man, the healthful bracing effects of sports were entirely 
unknown. 

Today not a single 'holiday is celebrated in Armenia, or in the whole 
of the Soviet Union for that matter, without sports being a part of it. 
One of the country’s most impress-ive holidays is Soviet Physical 
Culture Day, with youth, beauty, vigour, suppleness, agility and grace 
on parade. Each year this parade shows how Armenian youth is 
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growing stronger in body, better-looking, healthier and happier. The 
colours of Armenian sportsmen fly high on Physical Culture Day 
Parade, held in Moscow. Every kind of sport flourishes in Armenia. 
Armenia is proud of the fact that her people are giving more and more 
of their leisure time to sports. “Kolkhoznik,” a sports* league in 
Armenia's rural areas, for example, boasts a membership of many 
thousands. 

Our vast Soviet land is constantly grow'ng and developing. In the 
exertions, great and small of its various republics, within the national 
form has blossomed forth the socialist content, the socialist way of life, 
underlying all effort dn the country, the indestructible foundation upon 
which rest love, co-operation land friendship among all nationalities 
inhabiting our country. 
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RAILWAYS 


Until recently Armenia 'had -but one railway, connecting Baku, 
Tbilisi and Erevan, the three capitals of the Caucasian republics. Today 
there are two railways in the republic; one passing along the shore of 
the Black Sea to Tbilisi, via Sukhumi; the other along the margin of 
the Caspian Sea to Baku by way of Makhach Kala and Derbent. 

You board the diesel-drawn express at Tbilisi, and a few hour^’ ride 
along the old railway, which cuts across the Lori Gorge, takes you to 
Leninakan or Erevan. From Baku you go to Armenia by the new rail¬ 
way line, completed during the war, which runs through the Araxes 
Gorge and the territory of the Nakhichevan Autonomous Republic, 
belonging to Azerbaijan, Near Erevan, Armenia’s capital, the two 
railway lines meet closing in a ring. 

To receive a complete picture of Armenia it is a good idea to make 
both journeys, entering Armenia by way of Azerbaijan and leaving the 
country through the Lori Gorge, leading to the Georgian boundary. 

KAFAN, CITY OF COPPER 

The blue waves of the Caspian fade from view. All day long you 
ride through a flat tableland with the sun beating upon it. In the night 
the rumbling of the train’s wheels is deafened by the rushing torrents 
of the Araxes. 

Early in the morning you draw aside the blind of the train window 
and are struck by the abrupt change in scenery. The train has pulled 
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Up at a little station called Minjevan (in Azerbaijan). It lies in la narrow 
gorge on the left of which are the grey, frothing rapids of the Araxes 
and on the right huge yellow-grey crags. Below in the hollow of the 
gorge there is a mass of green grass, while bright-red poppies, blue 
forget-me-nots land the delicate rose and white blossoms of the sweet- 
briar peep from crevices in the rocks. The air is no longer sultry but 
filled with the fragrance of flowers and meadows. On the left, across 
the Araxes, a stone’s throw away, lies Iranian Azerbaijan. On the right, 
over the cliffs and hills is Zangezur, celebrated for its wild, romantic 
scenery. 

We get off the train for a few minutes at Minjevan. Here, on a siding 
of the branch line of the railway, cars drawn by puffing locomotives 
are loaded with crushed copper ore that at first glance looks like reddish 
brown sand. The copper is brought here from Kafan, which lies in the 
heart of the Zangezur country, and is bound for Alaverdi where are 
Armenia’s copper-smelting plants. The branch line connecting Minje¬ 
van and Kafan is only 39 kilometres long and passes across the border 
from Azerbaijan to Armenia. Its terminal, Kafan, is a small but rapidly 
growing industrial town. It lies nestled in la narrow gorge on either 
side of the Vokhchi rapids, into which the Kafan, a small river, empties 
its waters. 

Copper was known to exist in Zangezur ages ago. It began b® 
smelted, however, only a little over a hundred years ago when in 1846 
a merchant by the name of Rozov received permission from the tsarist 
government to start ;a smelting works here. Kafan later fell into the 
hands of a French concession, already in possession of Alaverdi. The 
French in 1910 and in the years that followed built a few new houses 
in Kafan. In-the homes of the directors of the concession they insta..ed 
runming water. Some shops, a cafe and a pharmacy for the office staff 
were set up But in vain would you look for the least evidence of 
improvement in the conditions of the miners or smelters. These, whether 
they were natives or immigrants from Persia, had neither living 
quarters fit for human beings nor decent food to eat. 

After the revolution the old town of Kafan began to change very 
rapidly. The new Soviet way of life stamped out all^ the old, ugly 
features of the pre-revolutionary world. Today Kafan is an industrial 
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centre teeming with workers who feel that they are the bosses of the 
town. The town boasts a big-sized hydro-power station, located m a 
nearby ravine, a compressor works, machine-repair shops, a line miners 
settlement with tall, modern dwelling houses, three secondary schoo.s, 
a theatre company, kindergartens, nurseries and community feeding 
centres. The steep inclines around Kafan are now dotted with plenty 

of trees, parks and workers’ allotment gardens. 

A railway track cuts right into the heart of the town. Copper is 
transported and loaded by machines lat a speed never known before. 
Kafan is so rich in copper ore that there are virtual mountains of it 
moved from the pits and loaded on to the electric cars. To think that 
not so long ago the ore v.'ias transported in baskets carried along the 
rough mountain paths by donkeys; that miners worked with hand 
shovels in dim, unventilated pits, suffocating from dust and gases; that 
they picked their way down giddy cableways to the pits instead of 


going down in lifts as they do now. 

Today the mines are equipped with up-to-date machinery. At the 
group of mines called Lenin Pits, a big solid adit, 4.5 kilometres in 
length, has been built. It leads direct to the town, greatly facilitating 
the transportation of the ore. Gone forever is the donkey. From a height 
of 500 metres the ore is sent down a gravity road and carried by electric 
cars to Kafan. The drilling too has been mechanized. Today, the quota 
for drilling is 4 cubic metres per shift as against 0.4 cubic metres per 
shift in 1926 when hand drills were in common use. What is most im¬ 


portant, however, is that the whole copper industry has been reorgan¬ 
ized and is run on a more efficient and rational basis. In Kafan copper 
is no longer smelted. It goes through the process of concentration at a 
great big modern concentration plant where it is washed and separated 
from the tailings. Then it is sent to the North of the republic, to the 
Alaverdi smelting mills in Lori. 

In quality Zangezur copper ranks among the best in the world. Its 
one drawback is that it is difficult to’smelt. The rock in which the ore 
is found, such as andesite and quartz-porphirite, is extremely hard land 
does not easily lend itself to smelting. It is more difficult to smelt the 
ig y concentrated ore of Zangezur than the copper ore mined in the 
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Urals which is encased in less hard rock. For this reason copper- 
producing has been so organized that the concentration and washing 
process is carried out lin Kafan and the smelting in Aliaverdi. 

KAJARAN 

Kafan, a city of copper, gives no intimation of the gorgeous, 
breath-taking scenery that graces its environs. There are two roads 
leading from Kafan—one running to Goris and the other to Kajaran 
where the scenery is of 'a wild and arresting beauty. Along each of the 
roads is a pass, cut in solid rock over la very steep precipice. The two 
passes, several score metres long, run in circular terraces. However, 
though the charms below are ominous enough, the crossing is quite 
safe, each of the passes taking the traveller from one gaping ravine to 
another, and then to a descent. 

The road to Kajaran, which is a newly-laid highway, begins in the 
town, sprightly skirting the river and running almost on a level with 
the water. Then there is an ascent and the river is left far below, whence 
are brought into view the contours of a power station, hidden amidst a 
green grove. On the right are soft, green, undulating mountain slopes, 
now protruding, now receding, and the road, following them in their 
course, gradually rises. Upon the steep inclines, entirely out of the hunt¬ 
er’s reach, graceful, wild goats gambol, looking down on the road below 
with something like mockery, knowing that the hunters fastest bullet 
oannot hurt them. You may well see one standing gracefully at the very 
edge of the precipice land note the derision in its amber eyes. 

As soon as the Surikap promontory is skirted and the pass on the 
road to Kajaran reached there looms ‘into view Halidzor with the ruins 
of its stone fort. At this point begin the broad expanses of Kajaran. a 
igrim wall of mountains where at a great elevation the small Vokhchi 

River takes its source. 

THE BRIDLE-PATH TO GORIS 

On returning to Kafan it is advisable to take yet another excursion 
through the Zangezur country—to Goris. If one desires to make the 
most of this excursion one should scorn the comforts of the limousine in 
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favour of la journey on horseback. It is important, however, to get a 
good guide well familiar with the old-time bridle-paths which until 
recently were the only road ways in existence here. 

The ride to Goris will take no less than a day and a night. It is 
arduous—you ride in gorges, squeeze through narrow passes, scramble 
over terraces and steep inclines where sand and boulders keep slipping 
from under the horse’s hoofs. It is beset with discomforts. There is the 
broiling midday sun, the wasp and mosquito bites, the dense fogs in the 
Kafan woods. Yet the scenery is so beautiful and the mountain air so 
bracing that they are worth it all and make the ride an experience to be 
remembered afterwards with the greatest delight. 

To be fit for the long ride you must go to bed as early as possible. 
However, you will be awakened long before dawn by the horses at your 
window snorting and working with their jaws as they take their fill of 
oats. There is the early morning chill in the air. The sky overhead is as 
black as the bottom of a deep well, with only a rare gleam of stars. In 


a half-somnolent state, the result of a broken night’s sleep, you feel for 
the stirrups and get into the saddle. You begin riding and are being 
rocked to sleep. You become aware of the starry expanses above but the 
earth, swallowed up by the darkness, is invisible, as though it has 
ceased to exist. What a sky! You are fascinated by it and pity the poor 
city-dweller, so often living to the end of his days without seeing 
anything half so grand. You doze and wake up with jerks, each time 
thanking your lucky stars that you are still in the saddle. At first the 
horse carefully picks its way lalong the bank of the invisible stream, 
th^n, fee.iing surer of its step, quickens its pace. The sombre shadows 
01 the cnags flit by, bowing and retiring. 

A little after three o’clock in the morning the first pale rays of 
awn break. The night wanes and the morning star undaunted by the 
rival light of dawn sheds a brilliance that dazes you in your state of 
half wakefulness. The world that awakens is a new world. It is- as 

P ^^e night had been to effect in the world around 

a complete shift of scene as behind the curtain in a playhouse the 

mSrir rf many mysterious 

mumblings that might well have been the moving of properties the 

hammering of nails. Your eye has grown accustomid to the'^placTd sky 
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overhead. But with the break of day you suddenly feel the sky receding 
and drawing further away as you grow conscious of the aroused world 
around you. With the dawn the curtain of night rises upon the scene of 
nature awakened from its slumbers; the forests are set in mother-of- 
pearl with white beeches, peeping here and there; thorny creepers 
bearing bright-red berries climb the moss-grown cliffs; the hardy bough 
of a pomegranate tree blocks your way, stretching to you its red, 
porcelain-like blossoms. The chirping of the birds reaches your ears and 
you know that in a minute the sun will rise. And, sure enough, from 
behind the tapering summits of the hills, a delicate golden halo traces 
its outline on the sky, and the brilliant orb of the sun, makes its 
appearance. All at once the woods land glades, the ravines and valleys, 
the river and fringe of grass, begin to vibrate in the sunlight. Life is set 
aglow and astir. The silence of the night is no more. Like a huge bowl 
it has dropped and crashed to smithereens. All things glow with 
colour and warmth. The earth gives off a fragrance which, unlike the 
obscurity of the night, quickens our sense of its realities. It is as 
though the sun has made the soil swell with moisture and perspire. A 
thousand pungent smells assail our senses—of mouldering matter 
beneath age-old rock, of the river’s vapours, of myriads of flowers, of 
decayed wood, of pear and walnut leaf. However, the magic spell of 
Nature’s awakening is soon broken by the reality of mosquito and 
wasp bites. The insects come swarming upon you. Your horse jerks, 
wags its tail ferociously, but all in vain. The insect and animal world 
has come to life. Bright-coloured butterflies flit from flower to flower. 
Beetles are abuzz. The cicada begins to chirp while the Hzard rustles 
in the grass. The snake moves sinuously in regal coils with the air of 
mistress of the land and settles in a sunny spot on the cliff. 

Very soon the scorching sun becomes a torture. 

As the forests recede downhill, the road begins to wind around 
steep terraces, shut in by walls of rock. These and the fathomless gorge 
below fill the scene with a certain dread. Boulders keep slipping from 
under the horse’s hoofs into the dark, brimming Vorotan River. So 
overawed are you by the sullen wall of barren cliffs, by the yawning 
abyss below, by the wild grandeur of the scene that you begin to feel no 
bigger than a fly and the sensation is that you are crawling on the ceil- 
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ing head downwards. However, just as a fly is not likely to feel dizzy, 
its perceptions being nil in comparison with the overwhelming world 
around, so the dread you feel melts away under the grandness of the 
scene. You lare yourself again and your horse falls into its accustomed 
pace. You now cast curious glances around and breathe freely. 

Your eye rests on the top of a cliff, which you recall was graced by 
one of Armenia’s finest monuments of mediaeval architecture, the Tatev 
Monastery. When in 1925 I first had occasion to travel along this road, 
the monastery still stood in all its grandeur on the top of the cliff, 
overlooking the Vorotan Gorge. However, as a result of an earthquake, 
it was levelled to the ground and all that remains of it now is its walls. 


Below, spread on the steep inclines, are the meagre ploughlands that 
once belonged to the monastery. And now as you look upon the hamlets 
on the mountain sides you think back of the time when the Armenian 
peasant worked from morning till night to make the lone patches in 
between the cliffs yield their scant harvests, more often than not to be 
swept away by the rain and the hail, burned by the hot sun, and plun¬ 
dered by the monks, the tsarist officials, by foreigners, tax-collectors 
and landowners of every brand. The thought of how the monastery 
squeezed the last out of the poor peasants is enough to make you forget 
^ beauty of its architecture. Then you recall with a shudder 

mat the Dashnak hangmen, who were entrenched in the monastery 
unng the Civil War, had hurled Bolshevik captives from its great 
height into the abyss below. Today there stands her^ a monument to 

commemorate the death of the brave men who gave their lives for the 
ireedom of Armenia. 

Cutting across a wooded gorge is the first pass-all in zi^zacrs- 
along tte road leading from Kafan. The second overhangs Goris^’and 
emmiscent of Surikap but is even more formidable. It is a natural 
^ ® descent to Goris 

wasDs whfn® V bitten up by the 

^purs produclZ^fftt o^^ 

when you look It thi^HHI V Today 

square in the centre ha “ streets and the 

vou can hardly believe tha7t ' ^ t other small modern town, 

naraiy beheve that twenty years ago the suburban dwellers of 
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Goris did not know what it is to live in houses. They lived in caves! 
Wooden doors were fixed to the cave openings where these twentieth 
century cave-dwellers led their huddled existence. As one peeped in, the 
steel frame of a bedstead or a table set for a meal loomed into view. 
Today, the caves are but a horror of the past. Their dwellers have 
long ago moved to the city. Here, fine-looking cottages of grey stone 
line the street, and blocks of tall dwelling houses have gone up. There 
are also a newly-built hospital, a bank building and school-house. 
A park has been laid out and Goris now has five kilometres of water- 
pipe, the wiater coming from the Akner, a stream fifteen kilometres from 
the city. All the inhabitants of Goris helped to lay the pipes, we 
were told. 

In the old days fruit-growing, cattle-breeding and horse-breeding 
were Goris’ only occupations. An empty lot in the centre of the town 
served as la marketplace where horses and other domestic animals were 
sold. It was the usual thing to see some lad pick out a young colt to suit 
his fancy. He would jump on the horse’s back and with legs dangling 
down one side and his hands waving would shout “Gee-ho” and the 
stallion, its smooth body well fattened on the fine grass in the mountain 
pastures, would rear and then dash off leaving behind a trail of dust. 
After one or two turns the stallion, as the lad stopped short, would 
begin frisking about, blinking its eyes and sputtering. A splendid horse, 
the boy would decide, a good acquisition for the stud-farm, and he 
would buy it. 

Three fat men could be seen haggling over the price of a sleek, 
fine-looking, dappled-grey donkey standing with its hind legs crossed 
and with a timid yet obstinate gaze fixed on the buyers as though it 
and not they was to decide the deal. Some distance off, amidst a great 
bustle land a foul smell, sheep would be on sale. Shoving against each 
other and bleating, the heavy, shorn sheep plodded their way with tails 
so fat that they had to be carried in back of them by their masters or. 
las some of the smart traders from Zangezur did, had the sheep draw 
carts loaded with their own tails. 

Above I have described scenes that were typical of a quarter of a 
century ago and are dead history to the average inhabitant of Goris 

today. 
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Present-day Goris is a thriving industrial centre. And, as in Kafan 
which lies at the gateway to Zangezur. here industrial culture has 
completely changed the old scene. The keynote of life in Goris is set 
by its machine-making works and its textile mill. “Alade in Goris” is 
a popular trade-mark that may be seen on articles in all parts of the 
republic. 

However, it is the fact that Goris today is able to meet the growing 
requirements in industrial products of the surrounding collective farms 
that is indicative of the headway it has made as an industrial and 
cultural centre. 

What are the requirements of the collective farmers around Goris? 
Take Artem Shalunts, for example. Formerly he was one of the very 
poor farmers. Today he is a member of the “Avanguard” collective farm. 
For the work he did in the preceding year he earned the equivalent of 
2,150 workday units. This turned out to be quite a fortune. In grain 
alone he was entitled to 3.5 kilograms per workday. Thus Artem 
Shalunts could afford to invest a considerable sum in furniture for the 
house and clothes for the family. So he sits down with the family to 
draw up a list of the things to be bought in Goris: a wardrobe with 
a mirror, nickel-plated beds with the best in mattresses so that the 
family could get a good night’s sleep to be fresh for the day’s work. 
And Shalunts sets off to Goris where he gets all he needs and more- 
silk stockings for the womenfolk, a radio set. a gramophone, a bicycle 
and a football. Formerly to get -all these things a farmer would have 
to go to the capital, now they were there for him in Goris 


COLLECTIVE-FARM MEMBERS MAKE MERRY 

'’°“ndary of the republic lies 
indeed Khendzoresk; to the traveller a very curious spot. 


farmers wfo l veTr, tv® Patches ploughed by the collective 

of Tcircir nrelirl' A the fringe 

labyririrof caves with . "u""P 

of the precipice tharihe below. And it is on the sides 

P P that the village of Khendzoresk is built. To make out 
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what 'is what in this maze of rugged perpendicular rock it is best to 
follow the movements of some human figure, such as a woman carrying 
a jug on her shoulder. From the height at which you are stationed she 
will look like a tiny speck. Nevertheless, as you watch her descent along 
the steep winding paths leading down from the terraced rock you get 
some idea of this strange vertical village. In the middle of the village 
is a zigzag path more marked than the rest. It is the “main street,” 
from which numerous paths or “by-streets” branch out. These run 
up and down the slopes of the precipice, disappearing into the 
crevices and recesses in the rock with barely a foothold here and 
there. 

As you follow the woman with the jug you see her go down the 
giddy, winding paths to the valley below to fetch some water. For her 
day’s work she has to clamber up the same zigzag paths to the top of 
the precipice where the ploughlands are. 

The homes of the villagers are built on the steep wall of rock, one 
on top of another. To the tiny rock terraces in front of their homes the 
farmers had brought earth to spread over the rock. Here are their little 
vegetable patches. These, with one or two transplanted trees, a cow, 
hens pecking, clothes lines, the farmer threshing, and the plaited fence 
around, look like toy baskets from afar. The simple daily tasks, such as 
fetching water or firewood, taking the children to school, not to speak of 
the steep climb to the ploughlands, require much energy and exertion 
here. The collective farmers of this mountain village are hardy moun¬ 
taineers, strong, active and lithe, exciting our greatest admiration for 
having developed the physical endurance and other qualities necessary 
to adjust themselves to the harsh natural environment. 

Indeed, they have succeeded so well that notwithstanding nature’s 
drawbacks, they have, with the assistance of the Soviet government and 
the facilities offered by the collective-farm system, turned their hamlet 
into a flourishing community. During the Great Patriotic War they 
were able to send large quantities of meat, butter and wool for the fight¬ 
ing men. They also collected funds for building several tanks for the 
front. They have done everything to make their village a comfortable 
place to live in. They have not neglected culture. The village, where 
there are in all 500 homesteads, has a clubhouse and three libraries. The 
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youth as well las the grown-ups are eager to study. Since the revolution 
this little mountain village has given Armenia nine professors, seven¬ 
teen agronomists and thirty doctors. One hundred and sixty-eight 
villagers who fought in the war were promoted to the rank of officer. 
Among them are Major-General Sergei Karapetyan. Guards’ Colonel 
Nerses Balayan, Colonels Karapetyan and Sarkisyan. 

After leaving Khendzoresk, the large village of Tegh is reached 
towards evening. In Tegh there is the “Karmir Banak” collective farm 
named in honour of the Soviet Army. This farm is one of the most 
prosperous in the republic. 

We arrived here in time for Harvest Home celebration. 

As our car pulled up there were several "emkas,”* parked alongside 
unsaddled horses with their maws dug deep in bags of barley. The 
guests had already arrived. Dusk was falling; there was a chill in the 
air and our first impression of the streets, the houses and the merry¬ 
makers was blurred. Soon, however bon-fires were glowing and in their 
fantastic gleam we could discern female figures fussing over kettles 
with long copper ladles, musicians with fine profiles playing the flute 
and numerous guests, strolling about. A good deal of the latter were in 
well-cut city clothes. They were workers, doctors and engineers from 
Goris who had received invitations to the farm’s entertainment. 

A smell of roast meat pervaded the air. We could see dozens of fire 

spits with sliced mutton stringed on them. The kettles hanging over the 

fires were filled with “arisa,” a greasy dish of meat hash and cereal. 

Young red wine with a punch to it was served; while on huge platters 

the women passed around sMced goat’s cheese, spicy herbs and whole 
heads of pickled cabbage. 

Recreation is doubly enjoyable when it is well earned The farmers 
we could see, were determined to make the most of their night of merri¬ 
ment. bong and music flowed incessantly. The musicians would eat 
V from their moustaches with spotless 

a r'lf ® frjne, some playing the “tar,” 

instrument with a long body, emitting sounds^ that were 
tender and even cooing, others the “kamancha,” a kind of queer-shaped 

• One ol the pre-war Soviet-made passenger cars.—Tr. 
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fiddle which is perched on the lap, and now and then lifted in the 'air 
for a shake. The tambourine, too, was not forgotten. It was manipulated 
by a singer, who now broke into a rhythmic tapping, now, by bringing 
it low over his ears, produced soft, deeply appealing music, and a 
minute later burst into a dashing sprightly dance. 

A song was struck up by a vibrant female voice and one of the 
women began to dance. While the crowds were still banqueting, other 
dancers, one by one, joined her. 

Like a good many oriental dances, the female Armenian dance is 
all movement of the arms land hands, not of the legs. Arms, hands and 
fingers combine to produce a symphony of movement. With graceful 
turns of the head the dancer follows the motions of her hands. Her 
uplifted palms with outstretched fingers, floating in the air as she 
dances, lare full of pfastic beauty. The Armenian female dance has a 
tradition of more than two thousand years behind it and that tradition 
has been well kept alive here in the mountains of Zangezur. In the 
chronicles of Moses of Khoren, the best known of old Armenian 
historians, we read that at a feast given by la certain duke, “a lady of 
great beauty, Nazenik by name, sang with her arms.” 

When the ‘‘singing with the .arms” ceased a curious dance followed: 
the elderly peasants present at the celebration, with a flourish of their 
speckless handkerchiefs, broke into a reel. It was “the old man’s” 
Armenian dance. Each of the old men who danced had spent about two 
thirds of his lifetime under the old regime, his habits and ways of 
thinking moulded long before the Soviets were established. Each had 
a hard life behind him. Each had carried a heavy burden and life had 
developed in him a certain cunning that is the peasants’ armour of 
self-defence. Now with the wine gone to their heads and with the 
prerogative of old lage, they cast off tall restraint, and seemed to be say¬ 
ing: “I’m old, you can’t expect gnaceful steps from me.” Swayed by the 
limbering movements, glad to be alive, the man himself, his very life, 
was in the dance. It was in the ungainly lifting of the legs, in every 
wave of the handkerchief, as expressive as the motions of the fingers 
in the female dance. “True, in the past I, an old man, had to bow before 
my master,” they were saying, “that was part of life. But, now, miind 
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you. I bow to no one. I am my own master.” And the old men went on 
cutting capers, winking at old age and rheumatism. 

It was time to be off and we left the farmers to continue their merry- 
making. 

Passing by Goris we climb uphill leaving the city lying below and 
go westward towards Hayots Dzor. The outlines of Zangezur with its 
magnificent shapes of rock, hewn by the salt waves of the sea. its caves 
and craters, its chaos of cHfT and crag, the fog-enveloped Kafan woods 
with the breath of copper upon them, fade in the milky haze of the 
morning. 
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ACROSS THE VOROTAN PASS TO JERMUK 


With many meanderings the swift-flowing Vorotan. which falls inio 

the Araxes, wends a long and tortuous way, furrowing a narrow canyon 

in the solid rock. Along its margin runs a road which is part highway 

and part footpath. W'e follow the road uphill, going in the opposite 

direction of the current, and see dearly the possibility that the river- 

worn canyon offers for building a splendid highway across the moun¬ 
tains. 


No sooner are the mountains crossed than a new world opens. We 
have arrived in that part of mountainous Armenia which was once 
known as Daralagoz and today goes by the name of Hayots Dzor. 

Hayots Dzor, a gorge shut in by the South-Sevan and Zangezur 
mountain ranges, could be taken for a continuation of Zangezur were 
It not for the abrupt change of scenery. 

“’d® ‘he left, leaving behind the 

Vorotan Pass, and now passing through the region of tL Arpa river 

nS;:- £ "i"' IT" away. Il l 

for th grey and bleak white she had used 

resent laXr"’ imparting to the 

present landscape a pleasing softness and picturesqueness. 

mountarrio?28 kLX: ^ 

Heal/hReson 'inl'tftufe''^ number of years ago Moscow’s Central 
which, though little known is ^ con erence to discuss Jermuk, a resort 
The healin Affects of Carlo v° as Carlovy Vary in Czechoslovakia. 

i>n. effects of Carlovy Vary were known long before it became 
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a fashionable spa and the afflicted, obeying an old tnadition, would 
come here for a "quick cure,” drinking, usually in bed, as many as 40 
glasses of hot mineral wialer a day. People would come to Jermuk too, 
from the outlying villages and towns, scaling the high mountains and 
following the dizziest trails, to spend a few hours in the rocky pits 
filled with the water from the hot springs. Some even stayed overnight 
in the water. Two or three such baths were known to work wonders, 
bringing immediate relief from rheumatic pain, and straightening out 
bones and joints deformed by rheumatism. Cripples—so the story goes 
—would fling away their crutches and walk home on both their legs. 

Today Jermuk’s reputation as a fine health resort is established. 
At the conference held in Moscow its healing powers were highly 
spoken of by such eminent physicians as Prof. N. N. Slavyanov and 
Prof. V. A. Alexandrov. “As regards its physical and chemical proper¬ 
ties,” said Prof. V. A. Alexandrov, bearing the title of Merited Worker 
of Science, “the water of the hot spring here is very much like that of 
Carlovy Vary.” 

“Jermuk is a spa unique in many respects,” Prof. S. N. Sokolov, 
head of the Health Resort Institute, stated in summing up what had 
been said at the meeting. “The mineral content o' its spring is impor¬ 
tant both for its thermal effects and for its gases which are rich in rare, 
health-giving minerals. Its value as a resort,” he concluded, “is 
established beyond a doubt.” 

It was decided to further study the healing qualities of Jermuk to 
ascertain the type of patient likely to best benefit by them. Meanwhile 
the resort was spreading and prospering. Modern buildings went up 
and sanatoriums replaced the former make-shift arrangements for 
accommodating patients. A convenient highway cut in the mountains 
supplanted the old mountain trail. A fine new park and stately building 
of the Baths are other recent additions. 

The gorge that forms part of the scenery around Jermuk has none 
of the soft appeal of the wooded slopes of Carlovy Vary. However, with 
the grandeur of the mountains, the rushing waters of the Arpa below, 
and (he jagged basalt pillars standing like sentinels along walls of 
rock, it has all the romance of wild .beauty. 







P Kucheryan. Heroine of Socialist Labour, who has obtained 63.23 centners 
of tobacco per hectare on her collective farm m the village of Naratus. 
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In Garlovy Vary, which lies at an altitude of no more than 300 
metres above sea-level, the air is humid. In its wooded ravine, shut in 
by the hillsides, one cannot breathe as freely as one would like. It often 
rains. Not so in Jermuk which lies at a height of over 2,000 metres 
above sea-level. That as as good as being situated on the top of a lofty 
mountain. No wonder the air is pure, with not a particle of dust in it. 
The sun is lavish with its health-giving ultra-violet rays. The flowers 
emit a wonderful fragrance at this altitude. Wide vistas open up before 
you. In every direction you walk you delight in the unmarred beauty 
of nature. There is a waterfall nearby, magnificent and formidable 
with great leaping cataracts. This remote, romantic spot in the 
mountains has been found to be an ideal place both for a holiday 
and a cure. 

Nature has indeed been lavish in bestowing its blessings upon our 
Soviet land. To think that across the mountains ‘in the sister republic of 
Azerbaijan there is a spa that may well rival with Jermuk—two 
Karlsbads ’ within a short distance of each other in two Soviet con¬ 
tiguous republics. 


“MI UCH KA“ 

We left Jermuk and were back on the old road. Soon it branched 
off again. We crossed a bridge. On the left about five kilometres off the 
road lay the sprawling, flourishing village of Azizbekov, named after an 
Azerbaijan Bolshevik, one of the brave twenty-six Baku Commissars 
cruelly put to death by the interventionists in the Civil War. It had 
een the centre of the Azizbekov Region. Now a larger village, the 
V llage o Mikoyan. once the centre of the Mikoyan Region has sup- 

hiTve m “ 'h The two regions-MikoVan and Azizbekov- 

TSre W® retained by the newly-formed region, 

here before the revolution was extremely backward There was 

example, of getting from Hayots Dzor to Erevan except on 

w"s “he jyj'ii'f™" «' Keehlihkend (now Mikoyan). which 

ach. The people lived in semi-subterranean 
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dwellings called “bliack huts” for the black smoke that kept coming out 
of them. The poet, Nikolai Tikhonov wrote; 

Smoke stretches low from the north and the south, 

Covering mountain and mead. 

It is the smoke from Armenian huts 
Reeking of sorrow and need. 

To one who remembers the old days, a visit to Mi Lich Ka, the first 
big village lying dn the Azizibekov larea, has many surprises in store. 

Mi Lich Ka today is -a far-flung, thriving, romantically-situated 
village of blossoming, commonly-owned orchards and new buildings 
everywhere. 

We were still on the road when, sauntering towards our oar, came 
an elderly villager who. we could see, was slightly intoxicated. There 
was a merry twinkle in his eye. His Caucasian fur cap, worn here both 
in winter and summer, was tilted on the top of his head. He was rosy- 
cheeked with bushy eyebrows, well-knit, and carried his years exceed¬ 
ingly well. He introduced himself and we learned that his name was 
Konos Grigoryan, that he was seventy years old, and belonged to the 
village collective farm. Mi Lich Ka is noted for its hospitality. It is 
said of the people of Mi Lich K-a that they will not stop short of staging 
a hold-up on the road in broad daylight to get travellers to come to 
their homes and partake of their hospitality which knows no equal. 
They will indeed kidnap the travellers if they refuse to go of their own 
accord; their carriage will be unharnessed, the reins of the horses 
seized and the animals led away. If the travellers are in a motor car 
the way will be blocked. There is of course a good deal of exaggeration 
in this. However, Konos Grigoryan did halt our car, and standing in 
the middle of the road, recited a long soliloquy in which he called 
himself “kind Uncle Konos” who was not going to miss the chance of 
welcoming heartily the “good folks” he met on the road. 

There was nothing that the “good folks” could do but follow the 
old man to his home. 

lhat Konos was unsteady on his feet was not a surprise to us, for 
we knew that this was vintage time in the Caucasus. Grapes were being 
crushed and pressed in every homestead, and the air was heavy with the 
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drowsy smell of young fermenting wine called “machar” in Armenian 
and “miajari" in Georgian. The smell alone was enough to knock one 
off one’s feet, let alone drinking the wine. Whether Konos had had a 
drop of wine or not we could not tell; but that under the old order of 
things he had drunk to the dregs the cup of life’s bitterness we knew 
only too well. However, now in his eyes there was none of the slyness 
without which one could not live in the old days. Instead there were 
almost childish delight and pride in the new life which to the old man 
now was far more intoxicating than wine. 

As Konos Grigoryan led us along the street he kept looking back to 
make sure we followed. When we came up to his home, he pushed 
aside an oak branch barring the gate. We were ushered into a small 
court-yard pitted by fowl. In it there were two dwellings standing ne.xl 
each other. One was a black mud hovel, supported by two crooked 
posts. It was Konos Grigoryan’s old house. The other was a fine 
modern cottage, the new home, in which the family now lived. 

There were no windows in the mud hut, except a tiny aperture in 
the ceiling, over the hearth, to let the smoke out. It was’in such huts 
that the Armenian peasant had lived for centuries, without light or air, 
the dark grey dust of the mud getting into every crease of the face and 
hands, and the eyes blinded by the gloom and the acrid smoke. 

A lock was now hanging on the gate of the old hut. The old peasant 
produced a key, turned it in the lock and flung open the gate. It was as 
a store-room that the old hut was now being used. And it was literally 
hi ed to the brim with the products that the family had received in 
return for its labours at the farm. That Konos should take childish glee 
in showing us all that the family had stored away for the winter will 

oL'^ant'" '■^"’'''"bers the privations the Armenian 

starved i ^ "'’"‘er. His family 

arved, their gums swelled, their cheeks grew hollow and there was no- 

U d 'sh'orsll ^ “tanov spas • 

Gritrnrv Common among the poor peasants). No wonder Konos 

SeEraTrL^bTc, him tenderly brush the dust from 

drink of ^ with “matsoon.” a local 

and Hplitrhi • ti, 'Tiilk, clap with both his palms the big ba"s of flour 
and delight in the cloud of flour dust he produced, wink^t the rolls of 
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sausages suspended from the ceiling, remove a stray drop of thick, 
gol'den-hued honey from the sides of the honey jiar, and with la shake of 
the head indicate the heavy bunches of grapes suspended from the 
ceiling. From the cellar came the smell of young wine kept in large jugs 
called “karas.” There were pickled vegetables and jams galore, dozens 
of kilograms of ibriar berry preserves, coils of strung onions, red pep¬ 
pers and fragrant dry herbs for seasoning broth. 

Meanwhile Konos Grigoryan’s quiet, unassuming wife was busy in 
the new house hastily setting the table. Their new house was like count¬ 
less others built lin the Armenian countryside within recent years—a 
two-storey cottage of stone with big glass windows and a flat roof. The 
bottom floor of the cottage consisted of a large kitchen and lumber- 
room. A wooden staircase from the outside led to the top storey where 
there was an open veranda and two fipe rooms. On the walls were 
liome-made carpets. There were, among other things, a comfortable sofa, 
a sewing-machine, a radio, a gramophone and plenty of books. 

The village itself, spread over the hillsides and covered with 
orchards, had a look as bran-new as Konos Grigoryan’s house. Among 
its fine, modern structures were a kindergarten for 150 children, an 
orphan asylum, a modern electric flour mill, a forge, carpenters’ shops 
and a carpet-weaving establishment. Farming is carried on on a wide 
scale and the village has 'its own power plant. In 1944 the vineyard 
area was increased by 40 hectares and these are already bringing in 
grape harvests. In 1947 a water-pipe was laid, the wiater brought from 
a distance of 12 kilometres. 

We continue our journey. The sun is high overhead. And everything 
around—the bright calicoes worn by the children, their rosy faces and 
sparkling eyes, the fringe of the road, the cliffs with the creeping briar 
is set aglow by its brilliance. 

MIKOYAN, THE HEART OF HAYOTS DZOR 

Armenian towns and villages either lie high on the rugged terraces 
of the mountains or spread over the valleys and gorges below. Erevan 
had sprung up in the hollow of la gorge—it was called “Happy Pit by 
the Persians. The village of Ashtarak rose on marshy land with canals 
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cutting through the streets. Megri, a small town, the centre of a rural 
area, is built on a steep hillside with the houses standing almost on top 
of each other so that roofs have been converted into court-yards. 

Thus, the lay-out of Armenian towns and villages follows the rug¬ 
gedness of the country. Mikoyan is a curious example in this respect. 

It was late afternoon when we arrived there. The sun still held sway 
over the land, painting the mountain slopes a bright crimson. We found 
that Mikoyan’s main street, ran up a hill along two terraces and ab¬ 


ruptly terminated at a steep incline. The side of the street spread over 
the upper terrace is lined with stately buildings which stand against 
a wall of mountains. Here are practically all the principal structures of 
the village—the bank, the hotel, the post-office, newspaper office, the 
secondary school and kindergarten.—also some of the town’s finest 
dwelling houses. The lower terrace overlooks a ravine. There are steps 
leading down to its houses. Here, immersed in greenery, stand a tex¬ 
tile mill, a food-packing plant, (every rural centre has one) and a 
number of other public buildings. The broad vistas and nature’s gorge¬ 
ous tints lend great charm and beauty to the scenery. There is the 
gleaming white of the snow-capped summits, at dawn wrapped in a 
rosy haze, the emerald green of the mountain slopes. The skies are 
azure blue and pale gold, the sunsets a blazing scarlet and the pebbles 
on the road a yellowish red. Warm, crimson-hued sunbeams play every- 

'^^lls of the cottages, on the meadows dotted 
aooVs children’s chubby cheeks, on the small-sized 

” Michurm methods, round and delicious and called 
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own theatre company from bills printed in the local print shop. They 
buy matches with the label “Mikoyan*’ on the box; these are produced 
at the Mikoy^n m'atch factory. 

The local theatre is extremely popular. On the day we were in 
AVikoyan there was a new pltay on called “Great Heights.” It was 
written by Gurgen Boryan and directed by Liparit Nersesyan, a local 

producer. 

Among Mikoyan's intellectuals we found schoolteachers, doctors, 
nurses, musicians and newspapermen. Aiikoyan has not a higher school 
of its own, yet many of its young people proudly call themselves 
students for they lare getting a university education by correspondence. 
Along with the surrounding area, the town has seven secondary schools, 
twenty-four elementary schools and five primary schools. Saturday is 
lecture day in Mikoyan. The lectures here are delivered by eminent 
men from Erevan. As elsewhere in the Soviet Union the population is 
eager for knowledge. Talks on political and scientific questions, popular 
science films, discussions of books lare part of life’s routine. 

When we speak today of what has been accomplished in Aiikoyan 
and in the whole Hayots Dzor country we must remember what the 
Soviets on coming to power found there. At the first agricultural con¬ 
ference, held in Armenia in 1922, a delegate from the Daralagoz District 
reported that there were no less than 23 uninhabited villages in his 
area. From these the population had fled during the Dashnak regime. 
The farmlands lay untilled. The orchards had been destroyed by pests. 
The poor peasants who remained in the countryside had no seeds. In 
Isti Su (now the health resort Jermuk) there wias not a single physi¬ 
cian. Indeed, there was no more than one doctor for the whole area. At 
Jermuk nothing but tent accommod-ations were offered to those 'in need 
of cures. There was only one way for patients to reach Jermuk—travel 
by railway to Nonashen Station, then 50 kilometres by horses to Ke- 
shishkend and from there walk for miles and miles so that the whole 
journey took no less than three or four days. 

Today you will find no desolate villages here, no wasteland. Every¬ 
where the farmers are prospering. The much-favoured crop-rotation 
system has been introduced. Wheat, barley, rice and flax are raised. 
Livestock-breeding has made good headway. There are fine poultry 
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farms with hens and turkeys as the principal breeds. Tobacco, too, is 
grown. The orchards are well tended and so are the century-old walnut 
groves. Vegetable growing and apiculture (Mi Lich Ka boasts 700 bee 
colonies) are other occupations of the peasant folk in this area. It was 
in 1928 that collective farms were organized here and the so-called 
“poor village” has long become extinct. During the war Hayots Dzor 
sent 600 fur-lined coats to the Army. 1,500.000 rubles for a lank column 
and for planes; 700,000 rubles were donated to the Defence Fund and 
carloads of foodstuffs were dispatched to the frontlines. In recognition 
of its service the people of Hayots Dzor earned the thanks of J. V. Stalin 
of which they are extremely proud. 

Electrification has played an important part in promoting the devel¬ 
opment of the Azizbekov area. Here the small streams and ravines 
were extremely well suited for a system of small water-power stations. 
It was here that the first small-sized power plant was installed, bringing 
the promise of solid electrification to the republic. 

The small-sized power plant was sent to the republic from A\osco\\ 
a year or t\vo before the war. Easy to operate, this 10-kilowatt 
power plant was able to provide the village with sufficient power for 
running the electric saw, the silo cutter, the threshers and other 


machines in the fields by-day; and for lighting the houses, for the cinema 
and radio in the evening. The Soviet government at once realized how 
important it was to provide Armenia’s mountain villages with these 
small power plants. The Lepse factory at Erevan undertook to launch 
the production of these power plants. Fully aware of how necessary the 
plants were, the workers of the factory organized their production in 
record time. In 1940 the first two Armenian-made plants came off the 
conveyor. In 1941—fourteen. Of these Hayots Dzor got four before 
Germany attacked the Soviet Union. Today their number has greatly 
grown as has that of the big power stations. 

erJt’ "'hich drops from a 
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Erevtan now makes its own generators which previously had to be 
delivered from the Urals. In the very near future the entire area around 
Mikoyian with its numerous gorges and its abundance of water power 
will be flooded with electric light from dozens of power plants of 
Armenian make. 

Anxious not to miss the beauty of the morning in the mountains, we 
lefi Mikoyan very early; the sombre outlines of its ancient Bell-Tower 
looming in the distance. Our destination was the village of Areni. The 
road to it led downhill past orchards, across a ravine where a cold, 
crystal-pure stream flowed. We hurried to the village of Areni to meet 
Anahit Bagdasaryan, an Armenian peasant woman who had been hon¬ 
oured with the title of Hero of Socialist Labour. We knew that she 
was the leader of a brigade on the Kalinin Collective Farm. In the 
winter of 1950 she had spent some time in Moscow as delegate of the 
Second All-Union Peace Supporters Conference held in the Soviet 
capital. 

ARENI, ITS PAST AND PRESENT 

A handful of semi-subterranean dwellings—that was Areni of the 
old days. Barley was practically the only food on which these under¬ 
ground dwellers subsisted and to earn it they sweated from sunrise to 
sunset, coming home so tired that they would drop to sleep by the 
hearth without removing their grimy, tattered garments. But one joy 
relieved the drudgery of their lives: the visit of some wandering min¬ 
strel or story-teller to whose flowing tale—a great favourite was a 
story about the nightingale who could sing a thousand tunes—they 
loved to listen. 

Pictures of this dark and grisly past crept into my mind as our car 
pulled up in the square of the village of Areni. We found here the 
Kalinin Collective Farm, an average Soviet collective farm, we were 
told. Nevertheless there were here ten farmers who for exemplary work 
had been awarded the title of Hero of Socialist Labour by the Soviet 
government. The farm, we learned, raises such staples as wheat, 
barley, rice, clover, tobacco, corn, beet roots, grapes and various vege¬ 
tables. One hundred and fifty homesteads make up the farm which 
spreads over an area of 442 hectares. 
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The land here is not difTerenl from what it was forty years afjo. It 
consists of the same narrow strips lying on cither side of tlie stream, 
of scant patches on the slopes of the ravine; and it is shut in by muiin- 
tains. There are boulders everywhere. But the farmers manage to make 

the most of the little arable land there is. 

When we arrived in the village there was a meeting on at the farm. 
The farmers were gathered in a spacious conference room. .\ m.cro- 
phone stood in the centre of the room: the speeches were broadcast for 
the benefit of those who were unable to attend. 

Questions of the most varied character were on the agenda. The 
laying of new streets and bridges, blue-prints of which had beim m,i<ie 
by Erevan larchitects and engineers, was discussed. W'e learned that 
there would soon be a new street running through the heart of the 
village and a new bridge. In connection with the new building schemes 
arose the question of building materials. This, too, was discussed at 
length. More land was needed for sowing wheat. W'herc was it to be 
got? The farmers decided that the rough, untilled lands covered with 
boulders would have to be cleared and made arable. There was a gen¬ 
eral complaint that milk yields were low. This brouglil up the question 
of fodder. The discussion that ensued revolved around the reclamation 
of clover fields and the improvement of the local breed of cow for which 
purpose a new producer bull had arrived. 

It was clear from the speeches that the farm, despite its natural 
handicaps, was forging ahead. By their enthusiastic collective labour 
efforts, by their common settling of important questions, the farmers 
were paying the way for the further prosperity of their farm. They 
spoke with supreme confidence in their collective way of working. They 
were not troubled by a sense of insecurity, they were not troubled by 
the future. The future was in their hands. They were shaping it! 

On the walls of the conference room were a number of diagrams 
showing the farm’s recent accomplishments and samples of local crops. 
There were also two fine oil paintings of T. D. Lysenko and I. V A\i- 
churm. done by good artists inyited by the farm and paid out of its 
income. Under each of the portraits, in small, neat print, were quota- 

ur*. scientists. Under Lysenko’s picture 

ocia 1 st agriculture stands in need of a developed, profound 
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biological theory which will help us quickly and properly to perfect the 
methods of cultivating plants and obtaining plentiful and stable crop 
yields.” Under Michurin’s: “We cannot wait for favours from Nature; 
we must wrest them from her.” 

As we walked down the square we passed a fountain. Here was an 
Honour Board with pictures of the farm’s best workers. Among them 
was that of Anahit Bagdasaryan who looked down upon us with tender 
motherly eyes. The square was lined with modern two-storey cottages. 
In the far end of the square was the local canteen and we saw fresh 
trout from the Arpa River brought there. 

We strolled leisurely down the street in the direction of the post- 
office to -arrive in time to see bundles of newspapers and magazines 
sorted out for delivery to subscribers. There lare one hundred and fifty 
homesteads at the farm and subscriptions to the local paper run to one 
hundred and fifty-six. Of the Armenian newspaper published in Erevan 
there are fifty-five copies and of the Russian five. Copies of the 
“Pravdia”and the “Literaturnaya Gazeta” (Literary Gazette— Tr.) have 
also arrived as well as “Komsomolskaya Pravda” and “Pionerskaya 
Pravda” for young subscribers. The three libraries that have become 
practically universal in all Armenian villages—the village library, the 
club library, the school library—you will find here too. So will you find 
the seven-grade elementary school, the power-station, the B-ath and 
hospital. These have become so commonplace today in the Soviet village 
that they no longer invite comment. However, what I couldn’t help 
noting is the change that had come over the farmers themselves—their 
language which has grown so much richer -and purer, their ability to 
observe and understand things, to draw broad generalizations. 

Before paying our intended visit to Anahit Biagdasaryan we listened 
to what her fellow-farmers had to say labout her who had earned the 
distinguished title of Hero of Socialist Labour. 

“Everybody respects her in cur parts,” one of the elder farmers 
began. There is none that knows the land, every strip, every bit of it, 
better than she does,” he continued. “She’ll tell you on the spot the 
best fertilizer for each patch, and the crop that’ll best grow on it. As 
to her brigade, why, she knows every one of them through land through 
and knows what job each can do best. She’s got brains and you can’t 
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hide -brains. We know she’s got them, we need her and we appreciate 

youngster among the farm fo'.k was eager to tell us what he 
thought of Anahit Bagdasaryan. ii.i- 

“She’s not hossy,'never orders anybody about, he said in a b.usning 

halting sort of way, “herself setting an example of how work should be 
done. She’s as quick as anything and strong. You wouldn t say it from 
the looks of her; 6he’s so thin and small. And she’s so kind to us all. 
When it is harvest time she forgets she’s got a home. She puts her 
whole heart and soul into the work. She’s ill now, she’s got bronchitis 
or something, yet there’s no keeping her in bed. Her mind’s on the 
brigade’s work all the time.” 

A middle-aged collective-farm woman had the following'to add: 
“We like our people to have a good reputation and there is nobody 
who’s got a better one than Anahit. She’s a widow. Her husband fell at 
the front. After his death she gave her heart to her children. Her pri¬ 
vate life is speckless.” 

That she was a woman of no ordinary ability, a typical organizer 
and worker of the Soviet type, intelligent, determined, understanding, 
unselfish, was clear from what her fellow-members of the collective 
farm had told us. 

Cackling hens were running about the courtyard and the wind was 
whirling the reddish autumn dust. The cottage we stepped 'into had a 
little whitewashed entry. Anahit Bagdasaryan was ill in bed, and fever¬ 
ish. A glance around the room showed us that it was tidy and well- 
kept with only such furniture as was necessary. But it was obvious 
that Anahit Bagdasaryan had had no time to trouble about the beauty 
and cosiness of her home. An elderly woman, Anahit Bagdasaryan’s 
neighbour, who had come to look after her, was fussing about. Our 
hostess eyed us with surprise. She had not been expecting visitors. 
Soon, however, there crept into her eyes that soft, motherly look we had 
seen in the picture on the Honour Board. 

We spent a few minutes with her. As she spoke we felt all the 
time how she hated being in bed, how eager she was to get out into 
the autumn freshness of the streets that were hers, into the big office 
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where her fellow-members of the collective farm were discussing 
problems of vital importance to the community, her community. 

Long after we left Areni we felt the spell of the personality of Anahit 
Bagdasiaryan, Armenia’s new woman, who had risen so high in the 
estimation of her fellow-farmers. 

The two snow-crowned peaks of Ararat rose in all their majesty. It 
was stifling hot in the valley below and the mosquitoes were at us. 
Our motor car was speed'ing down to the Norashen Station in the 
Nakhichevan Autonomous Republic and we returned to the same rail¬ 
way line, where some time earlier we got off the train at the station of 
Minjevan. 

BY RAIL TO MEGRI 

# 

Before continuing our way by motor car from Nonashen to Erevan 
we thought it would be a good idea to take a train journey, via the 
Nakhichevan Autonomous Republic, to AAegri, a small Armenian town. 

When you reach Megri you do not get off at the main station but at 
a siding which is a few kilometres from the centre of this little town. 
You find yourself in a rift valley. The rocky mountains on the right and 
on the left resemble the horns of an aurochs, protruding from the dense 
vegetation of orchard land. So shut in is this place, so like a blind 
alley, a narrow slit cut off from the rest of the world, that you feel as 
though you had fallen through a crack in the earth with no hope of get¬ 
ting out. Yet in this rift valley, hemmed in by steep walls of rock on 
all sides, is a bustling small town, built roof upon roof, wall upon 
wall, with public buildings, school-houses, modern dwellings, buried in 
a cleft of the mountains like some lost Atlantide. 

Hidden though it is away from the world Megri is a city which 
years ago had done away with its illiteracy. It has a large percentage 
of university graduates and an intelligentsia of old stock. It is a town of 
many schoolteachers and it founded its first co-operative as far back 
as 1901. Megri as well as its outlying region is fully supplied with 
electric light. 

Of interest is the fact that when shortly after the revolution, the 
first prospectus of the new “Soviet Encyclopedia” was circulated, Megri 
citizens were among the first to subscribe. They subscribed to nine sets 
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of this new encyclopedia as well as a number of other encyclopedias 
the publication of which was launched by the newly-born Soviet 

government. , ... 

Visit a Megri citizen at his home in his leisure hours and you will 

find his flat clean, tastefully furnished and the family smartly dressed. 

As sure as not there will be a piano with an open piece of music, an 

etude perhaps, that somebody had just been playing. There will be 

flower-pots, a cat chasing around a ball of wool left by one of the 

family who had been whiling away the time by knitting. The books on 

the shelves will look worn with reading and there will be markers in 

them. There will be a folded newspaper sheet with perhaps a pair of 

spectacles in it showing that somebody had just been scanning 

the news. 


Then you stay with the family a day or two and see them at work. 
The head of the family is out in the orchards of the collective farm at 
daybreak. And this is about the time his wife turns in for she spends 
the night feeding the bombyx. The order gleaming on her breast was 
awarded to her for “record yields of cocoons,” and that meant having 
a donkey loaded with green mulberry twigs come every three hours to 
the silkworm shed and every three hours night and day feed these 
twigs to the insatiable white caterpillars. It meant keeping the tem¬ 
perature just right in the shed, entering it on tiptoe, being extremely 
careful to avoid draughts when opening and closing doors so that 
nothing may disturb that precious tribe. 

Sunrise in Megri, because of the great wall of rock around it. occurs 
later than in other places and the sunsets earlier, the great ball of 
the sun abruptly dropping behind the cliffs. There are the ruins of 
bastions and an old fort on top of the cliffs and they look mutely down 
upon Mepi. The family sits down to supper, leisurely but with uncon¬ 
cealed interest and delight engaging you in conversation. Of the Arme- 

mans who live in Megri it may be said that they know how to make 
the most of work and rest. 
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HEART OF ANCIENT ARJVIENIA 


Autumn mornings in the Ararat Valley are fresh; the air is moist 
with the dew and vapours of the night. 

The way from the village of Ararat (formerly called Davalu) to the 
village of Artashat (Kamarlu) ran along a smooth highway, through 
one long stretch of orchard land. Streams that rippled and gurgitated 
in the spring now after their season of strenuous activity had vanished 
underground. Ditches, too, had dried up revealing bottoms of reddish 
clay with a growth of withering shrubs on the slopes. The air was full 
of autumn’s tang, of the odour of reaped grain and mouldy straw. 

As we passed the orchards we could see as far as the eye could reach 

vast expanses of ploughland and we knew that we were travelling 

through some of the richest country in the republic. Everywhere were 

new buildings, new settlements, some that had sprung up, no more than 
a year or two ago. 


These were Armenia’s most modern farmlands and yet they lav in 
what is the most ancient part of the land. 

Ararat Valley is the heart of ancient Armenia. Here one can see the 
rums of Dvm one-time Armenian capital, built in the beginning of the 

century Dvin became an im- 
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by, for lall its masonry was carted away to build the new capital. A 
village, however, sprang up on its lancient site and now bears its name. 
At one time the village was called Kamarlu. Now it goes by its old 
name—Artashat. 

Under the walls of Dvin, the one-time capital of the Armenians and 
today the scene of interesting excavations, stretches one of Armenia’s 
most prosperous collective farms. Indeed, its prosperity has earned it 
the name of ^a “millionaire collective farm.” 

Riding down the long street of the village of Artashat I recalled my 
last visit here—in 1946. I remembered well the cottages built of stone, 
the invariable gardens in front land walnut-trees growing, the irrigation 
ditch with the water breaking through the dykes land flooding the street, 
the distillery producing the fine ruby-coloured “Aigeshat” wine of the 
Kagor variety. When I had then arrived at the villiage it did not seem la 
village to me at all but a small town caught in the fever of building and 
repairs. Streets had been gutted inside out, fences and walls were being 
whitewashed, the local bath-house was being fitted out to accommo-date 
more people: in the office of the Village Soviet they were busy with 
blue-prints. 

The same thing was happening in other villages of the area around 
Artashat. They, too, were being replianned and rezoned. Roads were 
under repairs, new public buildings were going up, fences painted, rec¬ 
reation parks laid, green belts planted. Clay and adobe, the old 
materials for building, were taboo and brick-kilns were started in the 
villages. 

What bad stimulated this building fever was a decision of the 
Central Committee of the Armenian Communist Party, in which it was 
said that Artashat Region must become a model area and set an 
example to the whole republic. 

With the help of the builder, the architect and the decorator the 
Artashat area was rapidly changing. As I observed the hum and throb 
of building everywhere I thought back of the days in 1920 when the 
Dashnaks, hard-pressed by the young Red Army, were fleeing through 
this very area to the Persian frontier, setting ablaze and razing to the 
ground the villages they passed. After their retreat the villages all 
around lay in crumbling masonry and smouldering ruins. It was not 
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much trouble, by the way, for the enemy to level to the ground the adobe 
huts and clay dwellings existing at that time. When the inhabitants re¬ 
turned they found not a single dwelling, not a single tree. Tents were 
pitched and bhrrows dug in the ground. However, as the years went by, 
the streets became lined with modern dwelling houses. After the war 
building continued on a far wider scale, the two-storey standard 
farmer’s cottage with two balconies, one leading into the street and the 
other into the court, becoming particularly popular. 

Not much time has passed since 1946. Yet it has seen the successful 
carrying out of the decision adopted by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Armenia. Artashat has indeed become a model 
district. Interesting in this respect is not only the extensive building 
programme that has been carried out here. But the fact that the merging 
of collective farms—a process that has now been going on for years— 
called for the complete replann-ing and rebelting of the old villages 
and a revision of rural planning in general. Architects began to plan in 
terms of units. Large farm settlements, with a central square, a park, 
fine streets and public buildings, became typical of the new Soviet 
village. New building materials were introduced. Modern building 
methods were mastered. Electricity was becoming universal. 

In 1946. during my sojourn in this village, I stepped at random into 
one of he newly-built cottages at Artashat. Delighted at seeing a vis- 
itor, a little boy, his suit tight over his firm, robust body, ran upstairs 
to announce my arrival. His father, a tall farmer of military bearing 

f f f 've'comed me. After a few minutes’ Uil 

I was struck by his reticent urbane manner and by his keen mind He 
belonged to the Artashat Collective Farm 

I then recalled that “Pravda” had carried in 1938 an article about 

S'm r a r" Farm’s Intellectuals.” This Artasha! 

iCds ll1nr‘°'’®h a'""’ " lO-homestead farm into one of 400 home- 

their own It noThld a cl °f 

schools, a kindergarten and ,a nlserr'^’ ^ 
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The farm had its own educational and cultural institutions, its own 
intellectuals. Seven of the farm's young people were gr^aduate doctors 
one serving in the Medical Corps of the Soviet Army. Colonel Karapet 
Akhnazaryan. born ,and bred at the farm, was during the late war, in 
command of one of the divisions of the Smolensk front and the farmers 

were always eager for news from this front. ^ t 

Most of the farmers here are well read. Many have been able to take 

a university course. However, it is not formal education alone that has 
earned them the reputation of people of high culture but their broad out¬ 
look To them, men or women, young or old, the world is not the narrow 
circle of their farm. No! They think in terms of the republic. They under¬ 
stand the plans of the government and their own share in these plans. 

Two thousand years ago an important caravan route lay across the 
Artashat country. Along it traders passed from Middle Asia and China 
to the ports on the Black Sea. Here, too. in times long gone by, was an 
inland road used by the kings of Armenia, their suites and their troops. 
This road led to Garni, “a formidable fortress,” as it is described in 

the chronicles. 

I shall not take my reader along this road. But I may suggest that 
we ascend the highest point of the steep slope overlooking the valley 
below. From here we shall get a splendid view of that part of the Ararat 

Valley which stretches down to Erevan. 

Now, that we are here, see how it is criss-crossed by roads, new roads 
and old ones. Don’t mistake these for irrigation canals, of which there 
is no small number. And don’t mistake the canals for rivers of which, 
too there are many. Make yourself comfortable on a moss-grown stone 
and with the aid of a pair of field-glasses see if you can puzzle out the 
throbbing, green-brown country stretched before you in the valley 

below. . A i. A 

Look to the west and you will see a railway running down to Ararat 

Station, where it takes a sharp turn to Erevan.^ In this part of 

you can clearly see the principal system of irrigation canals, fed by the 

Zanga, Armenia’s largest and most important river. There is the South- 

Eastern Kiry Canal going down to the village of Ararat, the North- 

Western Kiry Canal, stretching to Ashtarak and the newly erec ed 

Echmiadzin Canal. The rivers are easily distinguishable from the 
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canals by their greater meanderings. With North-Western Erevan ly¬ 
ing in its bend, the Zanga, a blue, fast-flowing stream, circumscribing 
a pretty circle, falls into the Araxes in the south of the capital. The 
Getar, a small’torrent. flows across the northern part of Erevan. A net¬ 
work of roads, that from our position on top of the valley look like 
yellow caterpillars, radiate from Erevan. 

Soon we left Artashat. We turned off the main road and decided to 
take a look at the marble quarries which produce the famous Armenian 
variety of marble onyx. These deposits were formed as a result of the 
cooling of mineral springs. The warm glow of this beautiful marble is 
well known to the Moscovite for with it are adorned the interiors of the 
Kievskaya Metro Station. 

In the sands of the Ararat Valley the Artesian well has come of its 
own. Like little puddles of water these wells dot the sandy regions of 
the Ararat tableland and are evidence of the numerous streams flowing 
underground. 

Here nothing grows. It is the domain of rock. We see everywhere 
iiuge fragments of strata of every imaginable size and colour—yellow 
and rose-hued marble, white chalcedony with a blue vein—and here and 
there gold-coloured feldspar resembling rosin. We know that we are 
approaching some of Armenia's most important quarries. 

As we leave the quarries behind, we find ourselves passing new 
beautifully laid-out districts with gardens and handsome-looking 
structures. These are settlements which are located too far from Erevan, 
the nearest city, to be suburbs, and are too urban-looking to be termed 
villages. A closer view shows the inhabitants wearing city clothes. The 
buildings are tall. There are several factories, among them a silk- 
weavmg establishment, a textile mill and a clock factory. The feelincr 
ere is that in a few years these settlements will either merge with the 
ig city nearby or will themselves develop into flourishing, full-grown 


centres may be seen spread over the 

creale its it will in- 

Sevan ‘™es over, harnessing the power of Lake 


9—786 
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Further down the road we get a view of the Kirov rubber mill, pro¬ 
ducing synthetic rubber and rubber products. It has grown so tre¬ 
mendously within the last few years that together with its impressive 
workers’ settlement it has become a self-contained community with 
its own economic and cultural life, its own theatre, school, park, hos¬ 
pital and recreation facilities. The factory is in close touch with all parts 
of the republic from where it gets the raw materials it needs. It has been 
in existence now for some twenty years and is proud of the army of 
skilled workmen trained here. During the war when several factories 
producing synthetic rubber were put out of commission this Armenian 
mill was geared to the war effort, showing how wise has been the 
Soviet policy of turning the national republics into advanced industrial 
regions. 

The rubber industry is making rapid 'headway in Armenia and is 
producing ever larger quantities of rubber products. Still it cannot cope 
with the growing demand for these products. The new government 
plans require that the production of synthetic rubber be well above that 
of the first post-war five-year plan. 

From the very heart of a great hollow hemmed in by rolling hills 
rise the outlines of Erevan. 

What once had been a city of clay and adobe of a monotonous dirty 
yellow colour, today is a city of tuff, of stone, of marble and asphalted 
avenues, a city of open squares, monuments, parks, fountains and 
flower beds, one of the Soviet Union’s most beautiful towns, an ancient 
city completely transformed under the Soviet system. 
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A BALCONY VIEW 


It was at half past six in the morning that I got up to take a look 
at Erevan. The autumn freshness already held out the promise of the 
long Erevan winter. Through the window came a silvery glow. Bathed 
in the transparent lustre of a full moon lay Erevan. The first rays of 
dawn were breaking, and in their rosy light were visible the snow¬ 
capped peaks of Amount Aragats. 

It is at this hour when the night gives way to day that Erevan ap¬ 
pears in all its spell-bound beauty, the double-crested peak of Atount 
Ararat and the four spurs of Mount Aragats lording it over the scene. 

So magnificent, so entrancing was Nature here that morning— 
with the two towering mountains, the crystal-pure atmosphere and 
the grandeur of the rising dawn,—that one may well have expected 
it to dwarf into insignificance the handiwork of man. Yet, it was not so. 
The beauty of Erevan’s architecture, an architecture eminently suited 
to the natural environment, was not unworthy of the scene. 

Erevan ranks high among the new Soviet cities. It is a new city, 
indeed, for thirty years ago, such as we know it today, it did not exist 
at all. Upon its present site stood quite a different city, a dusty, rickety 

^ sprinkling of the ugly administrative buildings 
that the tsarist government was putting up in all parts of its tottering 

empire, paying no regard to local surroundings, tradition or geograph¬ 
ical conditions. These were built in the main street, around which was 
a maze of narrow, crooked lanes with flat-roofed houses, as a rule of 
adobe, and able to stand no more than ten or twenty years The little 
streets were overcrowded and filthy. They were never swept except by 
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Ihelharsh northern winds that blew from the sandy slopes of the Kaoa- 
ker Hills almost every afternoon. These were oalled “-dust-storms” by 
the inhabitants, for they carried to the city clouds of gritty dust from 
the mountains and sent it whirling in the streets, along with paper scrap 
and other dirt, in mad gusts that plagued the passers-by. 

As regards climate, Erevan is a city of amazing contrasts. The 
summers are scorching hot with the temperature rising to 40° C.; in 
winter it drops to 20° C. below zero. Its average annual temperature 
is about the same as that of Sevastopol, Baltimore, Plymouth, London, 
Paris or Turin. In summer, however, its average temperature is practi¬ 
cally like that of Algiers, Barcelona and Florida, in winter like that 
of Leningrad, Novgorod, or Helsinki. In old Erevan, where science, 
medicine and city planning were given a wide berth, climate was a 
great drawback, hindering the city’s growth, with the result that the 
population of Erevan rarely exceeded twenty thousand. 

Erevan’s inhabitants would speak with pride of the splendid water 
in the “forty springs," tributaries of the Getar. But where was that 
water? It never came, to the city. Water in Erevan was so scarce that it 
was not to be seen anywhere for days on end, except in the putrid 
irrigation ditches. 

Open to the dust-laden winds, yet shut off from men by the absence 
of roads, with splendid water at its doors, yet because of poor planning 
unable to use it, a city entirely at the mercy of the climate, located in 
beautiful natural surroundings, yet itself ugly and neglected, with the 
Zianga River known to the inhabitants merely as la stream embedded 
in a deep, garbage-collecting gorge under the walls of a Cognac distil¬ 
lery,—such was Erevan of the old days. 

As I stood on my balcony in the chilly air of the morning, the 
view that I got of the city now was so different that it took my breath 
away. 

How changed the hills were. They were no longer a barren wilder¬ 
ness of sand. They were covered with woods, the result of the thousands 
of saplings planted here since the revolution. The winds no longer 
carried dust to Erevan for the simple reason that there was no dust 
on the Kanaker Hills to carry. Nor was there any dust or dirt in 
Erevan’s fine new asphalt avenues and streets radiating from the centre. 
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The city has grown. Streets ran up the mountain slopes and down 
into the gorge, to the orchards in the valley, to the newly-built suburban 
settlements, lined with pretty cottages that had gabled roots of red tile. 
Tow'ering above these were the big modern factory buildings, schools, 
clubhouses and various public buildings erected in recent years. There 
was a big street, cutting across the centre, that ran from these 
industrial districts to the opposite end of the city. Through the industrial 
section flowed the brimming Getar River. Only a short while ago this 
section was beyond the city margin with nothing but an old quarry and 
brick-kiln to lelieve the rural landscape. Now it was part of the city 
proper. The Getar was clad in stone embankments. On its banks stood 
one of the Armenian Academy of Sciences’ most important institutes 
—the Institute of Building and Building Materials—which with its 
spreading laboratories was taking up more and more territory. 

Erevan is extremely proud of its Zoological Gardens. During the war 
it was here that the animals of the Moscow Zoo found refuge, among 
them Moscow^’s pet elephant “Vova,” and the parrot “Valya" able to 
rattle off wiiole sentences. Some distance away from the Zoo could be 
seen the leaping sprays of a w'aterfall. Here on a mountain slope, 
stretching over a territory of many miles, spread the Erevan Botanical 
Gardens. They are still in an incipient stage though they contain a 
great variety of specimens for which special credit must be given to 
Prof. G. Yeroshenko, a w'ell-know-n botanist. The Gardens are noted for 
their beautiful rose beds and pine grove. 

Erevan today has splendid modern avenues. There is a fine avenue 
lined with trees, which leads to the city’s principal railway station 
Another runs to the river front, crossing a big new bridge spann¬ 
ing the Zanga. There is still another which is a beautiful higluvay 
going up the mountains. ^ ^ 


nf thP nT”!® s ago I travelled up that very road in one 

* P'’™'*'''® vehicles known to man—the bull-drawn cart It 

Ground Takhmi°“'"7 ' remember reaching the desolate country 

by herds S cTtt® ® '"""^ows nibbled 


a country round the lake by train to find that 

new district has sprung up here. Through the middle of the district 
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run6 >a wide iasptialt avenue called Orjonikidze Avenue, ihe finest land 
broadest in the whole city, lined with modern dwelling houses, public 
buildings, mills and industrial enterprises. Here are eleven big plants 
manufacturing products that are bought all over the country. These 
have excellenily fitted out laboratories and big spacious shops. All the 
factories face the street yet the district bears very little resemblance to 
a factory area. There is no black smoke. Instead there is verdure 
everywhere which, along with the handsome edifices, the shining 
laephialt, land the broad vistas, makes this one of Erevan’s proudest 
sections. Orjonikidze Avenue runs down to the Hippodrome and beyond 
it to the Agricultural Fair, a townlet in itself. 

As this newly-built area spread before me I wondered what hap¬ 
pened to the old lake which was here ten years ago. It was not long 
before I discovered it—in the Komsomol Park, tremendous recrea¬ 
tion grounds built for the youth amidst a dense grove. Here was a fine 
beach, facilities for aquatic sports and a parachute-jumping tower. 
The lake no longer went by its old name. It was now called Lake Kom¬ 
somol. 

Old Erevan I remember only too well. What a dingy, overcrowded 
town it was! Today it is as proud a metropolis as any, with broad 
vistas, wide avenues and fine buildings. 

Erevan is growing. It is stretching along the banks of the Getar, 
along Bagramyan Street to the Arabkir River and to the south beyond 
the railway station. Step into the architect’s workshops of the City 
Soviet and you will be shown the blue-prints of new districts to be 
laid and new buildings to be put up in Erevan. These include the 
Academy of Sciences’ buildings, dwelling houses, rows of single-storey 
villas for a Writers’ and Artists’ Village. 

Erevan, which geographically speaking lies in a “desert zone, 
where trees will take root, but to tend them and preserve them is no 
easy matter, has virtually become a green city with parks, boulevards 
and rows of trees everywhere. The Opera House is rimmed by trees on 
all sides. So are the Government Buildings and the new headquarters 
of the C.C. of the Communist Party of Armenia. Newly laid-out Parks 
of Culture and Rest grace Erevan’s environs. A dense growth of sap¬ 
lings lines the highway going up the Kanaker Hills. 
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Central stalls at the Collective Farm Market. Erevan 
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There is no longer an insufficiency of drinking water in Erevan. 
Water may be seen everywhere jetting in the streets from attractively 
designed drinking fountains. Silver sprays come leaping from two 
fountains erected near a monument to Shaumyan. The Zanga now runs 
through the centre of the city, or, to be more exact, the centre of Erevan 
now extends to the banks of this fine river. A fifteen or twenty minutes’ 


walk through a recently-built tunnel takes one direct to the gorge where 
flews the Zanga, bringing to Erevan the waters of Lake Sevan. Us 
banks are one long row of gardens, particularly beautiful in the autumn 
with their bright yellow willows, vermilion-coloured pear-trees and 
rusty brown oak-trees. The shrill whistle of an engine may startle you 
for here in the gorge a juvenile railway has been built by the Erevan 
\oung Pioneers Club, and the happy chatter of the youngsters in the 
small-sized carriages is echoed by the rushing river below. 

New Armenia is the product of almost thirty years of steady build¬ 
ing. New Erevan, where construction has assumed particularly great 
proportions within the period of the post-war five-year plan has 
actually sprung up in recent years. What but yesterday was a blue-print 
vision of the city, today is Erevan in the flesh. Like the genie in the 
Arabian tale springing out of the bottle and prestol-a city has risen so 
Erevan was born almost overnight. However, it was not with a wave of 
the magician s wand that the Armenian capital was brought into 

originality and in^enuitr Th P^^^ent-day problems with 

contrary, the solid bases thaf 'f no clashing of styles. Quite the 

semi-arch and columns t)uildings have, the typical 

topping them the graceful lin ‘^naint, little towers 

ways. Lre Tnd therrbrin 1 ‘^e tall entrance- 

of Mount Ararat all poinMoVnl ^ view the city panorama or the top 

ail point to a pleasing homogeneity of style. 
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There are two particularly impressive edifices in Erevan and they 
may well give you the key to understanding the general larchitectural 
style of the city. One is the Government House built of rose tuff. The 
other is the Opera. Both were designed by the late Alexander 
Tamanyan, a member of the Academy of Architecture, a man of great 
erudition land culture, posthumously awarded the Stalin Prize. It was 
Ale.xiander Tamanyan who stressed that modern styles in architecture 
must continue the traditions of classical Armenian architecture, at the 
same time reflecting and expressing the new era which has wrought 
such great changes in the life of Armenia. In his designs of the 
two buildings mentioned above as well as of other public buildings 
he did not merely strive to revive Armenian national architecture, 
but to develop the old forms, and make them express the new 
ideas. Thus, for example, a Soviet public building, which is a build¬ 
ing for the people and of the people, must express this in its archi¬ 
tecture. 

Alexander Tamanyan had many pupils and disciples who have 
designed some of Armenia’s most beautiful buildings. Young architects 
in Armenia, it will be remembered, as elsewhere in the Soviet Union, 
have the widest field of activity imaginable. 

Among other structures of arresting architecture in Erevan is the 
building of the C.C. of the Communist Party of Armenia in Bagramyan 
Street. The building, monumental yet wonderfully airy and light, was 
designed by M. Grigoryan and won him the Stalin Prize for archi¬ 
tecture. Another imposing structure is the “Ararat” trust office building 
erected after a project by S. Safaryan. It stands in the city’s central 
square and is remarkable for the elegant design and shape of its many 
arches. M. Grigoryan, S. Safaryan, architects I have already men¬ 
tioned, and G. Tamanyan junior, who has completed the building of a 
theatre-house designed by his celebrated father, are responsible for 
many of Erevan’s distinguished edifices. 

Erevan’s central square is of impressive size. It is bathed in sun¬ 
light. In it stands a huge statue of Lenin (by S. Merkurov) set on a 
granite pedestal. Opposite it is the Philharmonic Society Building, faced 
with white stone. This building, with its beautiful porticos, fountains 
and flower beds, takes up a whole block. In the northern section of the 
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city stand the imposing edifice of Armenia’s State Publishing House 
with stately pillars and graceful staircases; the State Library, faced in 
polished rose-coloured granite; the State Observatory, its round dome 
reminiscent of the Bramante Chapel in Rome; the “Matenadaran,” a 


manuscript repository, built in severe style, its walls crowned with stat¬ 
uary. At the end of Abovyan Street, one of Erevan’s principal streets, 
is a statue of Khachatur Abovyan, the writer shown deeply engrossed 
in thought. 

However, some years ago, Erevan, with all its handsome new build¬ 
ings and imposing architectural units, many of which were erected in 
the middle forties, was not yet all that a beautiful modern city in the 
full sense of the word should be. There were the little things lacking 
which made or did not make for the comfort of its citizens. The new 
buildings were splendid, but the doors and window-frames were of in- 
ferior quality. Fine highways were built, but around the new liouses 

the grounds were loaded with building debris. The city needed finishing 
touches; and now it has them. 


^ ^ I is no longer marred by poor fittings 

There is asphalt everywhere. The streets are rimmed with trees. There 
e well-kept walks l^eading to house entrances, iron-wrought railings 

There"a"re oUl I ' with elegantly moulded urns. 

r ts s r' helte?-3kelter riding in the 

Anri it ih ]A streets which in the evening are well lip-hted 

fittings oMhe Imd improvement, down to the porcelain 

wel"o?dered plan accordance with a 

five^earTS 1^7 -hat it was 

knobs and locks thlt a e of -Jr® tile, door 

hardwood floors, tile kitchens and durable materials, splendid 

ranges. Glittering steel Dolishpd^, ath-rooms. refrigerators and electric 
adorn many of the new’apartments^^To’ majolica now 

-II things is the keynote of present-'day uTan "plnnTng‘heTe:* 
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City planning in the Soviet Union, the transforming of a 'backward, 
tumble-down town into a flourishing, modern one, has nothing to do 
with the hit or miss fashion in which capitalist cities spring up. In a 
capitalist city you find beautifully liaid-out districts, with the fine man¬ 
sions of the rich, side by side with narrow, crooked streets Wned by the 
ugly tenement houses, land shacks of the poor. A Soviet city will 
tolerate no such contrasts. Hence the rebuilding of Erevan which had 
all the old ugly features, inherited from pre-revolutiomary times, in¬ 
volved no mean exertions. For what Erevan is today it is indebted to the 
efforts of the whole of the Armenian people, of the Communist Party 
and the whole of the Soviet people. Indeed Erevan would not be today 
the beautiful modern city it is, had heavy industry not been built up, 
had agriculture not been collectivized and the country covered with a 
network of mills, factories, mines, power stations, roads and highways, 
had not the masses been educated and scientifically trained—not in 
Armenia alone but throughout the Soviet Union, for in our great 
country, whose strength lies in its homogeneous development, any 
isolated growth or progress of some separate area is entirely impossible. 

Every stone that went for the building up of new Armenia and its 
capital is a tribute to the sagacity of the Communist Party and Com¬ 
rade Stalin, a tribute to the indefatigable labour efforts of the Soviet 
people. 

In the Kanaker Hills stands Erevan’s newly-erected Victory 
Memorial Building, topped by a figure of J. V, Stalin, unveiled in 
November 1950. This building is one of the finest examples of modern 
Armenian architecture and may be viewed from almost all parts of the 
capital. 

It is dedicated to victory in the Great Patriotic War and lays em¬ 
phasis on the great significance of the Soviet victory which shows how 
well the Soviet people and the socialist way of life stood the test of a 
terrible and devastating war, the country emerging from its hour of 
trial stronger and wiser than ever before. 

Victory Memorial is a thirty-four-metre-high edifice designed by 
Rafo Israelyan, and it is crowned by a sixteen-and-a-half-metre statue 
of Stalin. It is built of dark-coloured tuff and has a protective coating 
making it impervious to wind, rain and snow. Its foundation is earth- 
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quake-proof. The building, which has several large auditoriums, is 
designed in classic Armenian style. Its dome rests upon a square sur¬ 
face with extremely expressive outer corners and has a semi-circular, 
richly-ornamented arch entrance. On either side of the facade are the 
insignia of all arms of the service, while in the middle, beneath the 
dome, is engraved the Order of Victory. 

Topping the Memorial Building is a etatue of Stalin in a long great 

coat of which one lap is thrown open, showing the figure caught in a 

forward stride. In this statue wrought in Armenian bronze, the sculptor. 

S. Merkurov, has depicted Stalin in a characteristic pose of dynamic 

movement, supreme composure and confidence. Stalin stands with one 

hand in his coat-breast and the other slightly lowered as though the 

arm, swung in rhythm with his step, has for one brief moment become 

frozen in space. Stalin’s gaze rests upon the splendour of the new 

Armenian socialist capital, upon its new handsome buildings, its wide 

green avenues, upon the central square in the opposite end of the town. 

There, Lenin, in his ordinary workday suit, has swung abruptly around 

in that characteristic, impetuous, sweeping way of his, so dear and 

familiar to every Soviet man, woman and child. The statues are very 

tall and the impression is that the two great leaders exchange glances 

of deep understanding as they survey the prospering life around them, 

so much of it the handiwork of their own genius, their self-abnegating 

labours, their perspicacity, the wisdom that enabled them to see far 
into the future. 


A STROLL THROUGH THE CITY. 
EREVAN’S SCIENCE SECTION 


1 ^ Kanaker. 

nam^ of Khf-h street. This street bears the 

a^the modern Armenian iiterature 

at Te bemnnTn/ofT^f^ Khachatur Abovyan. when a boy. 

very streft to Erevan. down this 

man^Sf^uCre'suffered'^^^^^^^^ educator and 

■ under the Russian autocratic regime and the 
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Armenian clericals a tragic fate which has been and will be for many 
years to come a source of inspiration to the Armenian poet, painter, 
sculptor, musician and historian. In old Erevan Abovyan spent the last 
four years of his life, when his strength was ebbing and he was los¬ 
ing faith in the possibility of alleviating the plight of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

Today Khachatur Abovyan has returned to the new Erevan. At the 
far end of the street which bears his name and where it was his habit 
to sit down to rest now stands his statue. Abovyan’s gaze is fixed on 
the city, on the passing crowds, the people to whose enlightenment and 
culture he had given so much of the fire in him, with whom he sought 
to share his innermost thoughts, his moments of bliss and his moments 
of despair. His lips seem to say: “Here it is, it has come to pass, my 
dream”—his dream of a new, rejuvenated, cultured Armenia. 

Abovyan Street runs through the heart of Erevan’s university and 
science section. It seems to be the tendency in Soviet cities to concen¬ 
trate university buildings and scientific institutions outside the town or 
close to the city margin, frequently upon lan elevation. To some extent 
this was also true of the building of scientific institutions in tsarist 
Russia. For example, the Russian Academy of Sciences in Petersburg 
had its buildings on the Vasilyevsky Island. The famous Pirogov 
medical institutions in Moscow were located in Devichye Polye, then 
a suburb of the city. In Soviet cities today, however, you find whole 
sections on the outskirts of the city occupied by educational and science 
institutions. In Erevan it is the area around Abovyan Street that has 
become the city’s most important educational and cultural quarter. Most 
of the buildings which stand here have been erected after the revolution. 
Among these are the State University buildings, the Medical College, 
various hospitals, experimental centres, an observatory, a manuscript 
repository and a large public library. 

Abovyan Street is always full of eager, serious-minded Armenian 
students with books under their arms. Some may be hurrying to the 
Veterinary Institute, or to the Medical College, othere to the huge dark 
grey building of the Molotov University named in honour of the Soviet 
leader. This university is growing so rapidly that its building is no 
longer able to house all its faculties. Before Armenia founded its own 
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Academy of Sciences and even before the time she had a branch of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, the university was the heart of its 
scientific life. It promoted and sponsored the publication of many 
important scientific treatises and books, among them the historical 
books of Y. Manandyan and A. lohannisyan, the works of G. Kapant- 
syan, the philologist and linguist, the literary surveys of such scholars 
of literature as A. Terteryan and R. Oganesyan, the big etymological 
dictionary and dictionary of proper names compiled by H. Acharyan. 
one of Armenia’s moat venerable philologists. 

Though, comparatively speaking, Erevan’s University is a young 
university it^ was founded in 1921—it has already evolved its own 
tradition, the imprint of which is upon the works of its scientists. When 
the Armenian Academy of Sciences was founded, the University’s 
research was not altogether absorbed by it but continued along im¬ 
portant independent lines. ^ 
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The late A. Tamanyan, Armenia’s great architect, is an example of 
the close association that has always existed between Armenian and 
Russian men of art and science. You will find many Armenians among 
Soviet scientists of nation-wide repute, among them V. Hamhardzu- 
myan, the astronomer, Abram Alikhanov and Artem Alikhanyan, two 
brothers who are eminent physicists. On the other hand, many well- 
known Russian scientists who had worked in Moscow, Leningrad and 
other cities as well as scientists of other nationalities have become 
residents of Armenia or have greatly contributed to her progress. 
Among these we might mention Ivan Yegiazarov, a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, who brought over to Erevan the Soviet Union’s 
first laboratory equipment for testing hydro-technical structures, 
Konstantin PatTenhollz, an academician who made important geologi¬ 
cal studies in Armenia, Andranikh Yosifyan, noted for the energy he 
put in training specialists in the machine-building industry, Gurgen 
Babajanyan, a disciple of Ivan Michurin, who is doing extremely inter¬ 
esting research at Armenia's Institute of Selection and Genetics. 

The wide sweep and daring characteristic of the Russian style and 
spirit in scientific research could not but influence the young Armenian 
Academy of Sciences. Moreover, it must be .added that the man elected 
to be its first president—Iosif Orbeli, an eminent scholar—though lan 
Armenian, was bred in Leningrad and was an ardent lover of that 
northern city. For many years Iosif Orbeli was Director of the Hermit¬ 
age and the compiler of its renowned oriental department. Orbeli 
helped to salvage the treasures of the Hermitage from the fascist 
bombing during the Leningrad blockade. At the Nuremberg trial he 
testified to the barbarities of the fascist war criminals, producing before 
the court conclusive evidence of the fact that the nazi pilots had delib¬ 
erately chosen the Hermitage for their target. When Orbeli came to 
Erevan two other eminent scholars, his colleagues of the Hermitage— 
K- Trever and B. Piotrovsky—accompanied him. They conducted impor¬ 
tant excavations, making a study of Armenian ancient settlements, and 
discovered many relics of Urartu culture in the ruins of the Karmir- 
Blur fortress overlooking Erevan. 

Though the Armenian Academy of Sciences has not long been in 
existence it has important achievements to its credit. In the sphere of 
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the humanities— “David of Sasun,” an epic, whose millennium was 

celebrated some time before the Great Patriotic War, was revised land 

translated; a four-volume Dictionary of the Armenian Language was 

compiled by S. Malkhasyan, which won the Stalin Prize in 1945; 

a fundamental History of Armenian Literature by Manuk Abegyan. an 

important study entitled “The History and Culture of Urartu”’ by 

B. Piotrovsky, also honoured with the Stalin Prize, “Materials Relating 

to the History of Armenian Architecture,” a copious survey by Toros 

Toramanyan: “Tigranes II and Rome,” an interesting work by Aoad- 

emic.an Y. Manandyan and a number of other important surveys have 

been published by the Academy. Many important conferences were 

convened, among them one at which the early Renaissance in the 

countries of the Caucasus was discussed. This conference prepared 

the ground for a serious investigation of this interesting historical 
subject. ^ 


Even more significant results have been achieved in the field of 
physics and mathematics, biology, geology, chemistry, hydro-tech- 
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A still closer contact than has hitherto existed between the theoreti¬ 
cian land the practician, the researcher and the engineer,—in industry, 
between the laboratory scientist and the worker innovator of the Sta- 
khanovite movement, in agriculture, between the scientist and the 
farmer applying Michurin methods in the ploughfieldis and orchards,— 
marks the post-war five-year plan period. 

It goes without saying that to carry out the post-war five-year 
plan, Armenia stood in dire need of her scientists’ assistance. To 
meet the exigencies of the plan, they reorganized their work, concen¬ 
trating the:r efforts on the practical solution of the pressing problems 
of the day. 

Of vital importance to the republic, for example, was the extension 
of the water supply system. In Erevan alone it was planned to lay 
forty kilometres of new pipes and extend the drainage system by 
30 kilometres. This meant doubling the city’s water supply. And the 
scientist’s help was needed. The chemical mills in Kirovakan and the 
aluminium factory at Alaverdi stood in need of the chemist. So many 
factories were being built during the period of the post-war five-year 
plan that they were changing the industrial face of the country. Ten 
large mills went up in Erevan. That meant fitting out and staffing 
scores of new laboratories. It meant enlisting the services of chemists, 
technologists, hydrologists and geologists. It meant readjusting the 
plans of dozens of the Academy of Sciences’ research institutes. It 
meant expansion of scientific research which in its turn called for more 
draughtsmen and larger technical staffs. To fill this demand dozens of 
new professional schools or “technicums” were opened in the republic. 
It is under the slogan of “maximum mechanizjation” that gigantic build¬ 
ing schemes were carried out in the republic. The problems con¬ 
fronting agriculture were: to universalize the crop rotation system, to 
make Armenia a self-sufficient wheat producing country, to improve 
stock-raising and master Lysenko’s method of afforestation. 

The problems posed by the five-year plan were many and Armenian 
scientists greatly contributed to their solution. Working on the problem 
of substitutes for wood, the Institute of Building and Building Materials 
was of practical aid to the builder. In it a stone-milling lathe was in¬ 
vented which is now being produced at the Dzerzhinsky factory. 
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With its help stone may be cut and dressed in one-tentli of the time 
necessary previously. The Institute of Building and Building Materials' 
research in the field of light concrete, its new designs of the framework 
for multi-storey buildings, las well as the work of its head. Prof. Naza¬ 
rov, an eminent specialist in the field of seismology, have received 
acclaim far beyond the boundaries of the republic. At the Armenian 
Water Power Institute models of power stations to be built in the 
Armenian Republic as well as the giant power stations now under 
construction in various parts of the U.S.S.R. are being put to the test 
It is to the credit of the Institute of Selection and Genetics that it is 
indefatigably introducing the new Michurin crop varieties and is 
helping Armenia to produce its own wheat on a large scale. The Insti¬ 
tute of Cattle-Breeding devotes a great deal of attention to problems 
connected with stock-breeding. Through its efTorts new breeds of cattle 

produced. Its work in raising valuable pedigree sheep and 
rabbits has been honoured with the Stalin Prize. Fodder is another 

InsmuL""* problem; it is being solved by Armenia’s Plant-Breeding 
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the 'TTiore urgent task of laying the foundiation for the development of 
mathematical science in Armenia. To do this it was necessary to train 
young mathematicians. Today Armenia has many promising young 
mathematicians who owe their training to Prof. Shaginyan. There is, 
tfor example, S. Mergelyan, who covered the Erevan University course 
in mathematics in three years, did a year and a half of graduate work 
in Moscow under Prof. Keldish and wrote an interesting paper entitled 
“On the Closest Approximations in the Region of Complex Variables,” 
which won him countrywide recognition. Academician Shaginyan is 
extremely proud of this pupil of his, as well as of scores of other bud¬ 
ding mathematicians. “They are making out very well,” he says. “They 
know how to concentrate, they get every encouragement and help. How 
little encouragement I got when I was young! That is why I do all I 
can to urge ahead and assist our young people.” 

That which today in Armenia seems to us the height of scientific 
progress will doubtlessly in a few years hence be superseded by far 
more important development, by a still greater science and technique. 
The prospects for Armenia’s growth are boundless. 


EREVAN’S UPTOWN SECTION—A MANUSCRIPT REPOSITORY 

Though the impression is that Erevan lies low—because it spreads 
over a hollow and has often been called “Happy Pit,” and “Clay Pot” 
—it is situated on a higher elevation than Kislovodsk, the well-known 
mountain resort in the Caucasus. An extension of Erevan’s science and 
university quarter is its uptown section. This is a favourite prome¬ 
nading spot. In its vicinity are the Kanaker and Nor Arabkir Hills and 
it is in this direction that the city is growing. The tramwiay and trolley¬ 
bus systems extend here. Here, too, lies Nork, one of the town s ancient 
environs with villas, orchards and modern children’s sanatoriums, 
where the city dwellers rent “dachas” (country-houses—Tr.) for the 
summer season. Bagramyan Street is one of the new streets in this 
section. It is submerged in foliage and is lined with fine, privately-built 
little cottages. In this section, apart from the Academy buildings, the 
university land hospitals, other major cultural institutions are located. 
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One of these—a white building with heavy columns—is Armenia’s 
State Publishing House and adjoining it is a huge print shop. A little 
distance laway are three extremely interesting laboratories or rather 
one large testing ground. Here not only the models of power plants 
and power stations but whole water power systems may be seen in 
operation. There is, for example, at this testing ground a model of the 
Kuibyshev hydro-power development with all its structures, many of 
which have not yet been completed, as well as of that part of the Volga 
along which they are being erected. It is the largest model of its kind 
in the Soviet Union, being a one hundred and fiftieth part of the life 


size of the construction. At this testing ground scientists, with the aid 
of modern apparatus, take oscillograph recordings of the water love! 
and study variations of the undulatory movement of the water flow 
within the bounds of the Kuibyshev hydro-power development. 

Temporarily housed in the elegant mansion of the State Library, 
noted for its collection of black-letter books and its important recent 
replenishments from the former Lazarev Institute in Moscow, is the 
“Matenadaran” meaning in Armenian “manuscript repository!” It is 
waiting for the completion of a new and imposing building, designed 
by Mark Grigoryan of basalt and cut in a rough basalt clifT. Surrounded 
by a park, the building will have a broad staircase leading to its en¬ 
trance which will be adorned on either side by statues of famous Ar¬ 
menian historians. It will have spacious vaults and a hall for study 
decorated in the style of antiquity. 
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sian scholar’s eagerness took him from the manuscript department of 
the Public Library and Museum of Asia in Petersburg to the Oriental 
l.ibrary in Beirut, the Khedive and Al-Azkhari libraries in Cairo; from 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris to the big and small, noisy and 
quiet, libraries of Aleppo, Jerusalem and Alexandria. To him, as he 
tells us, the yellow pages of ancient manuscripts were not the dead 
records of a buried past. They throbbed with life. They were to him 
living pages in the history of Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Ethiopia, coun¬ 
tries which in our day have been the scene of their people’s severe 
struggle against the imperialist oppressors, a struggle for the right to 
shape their own destinies. To bourgeois scholars the old parchments 
may appear mere objects for abstract contemplation. But they are full 
of meaning and significance to Soviet echoliars. 

“What I felt when I pored over these ancient manuscripts,” writes 
Prof. 1. Krachkovsky, “is that every bit I examined was pertinent to 
the broad problems of the history of world culture and in the long run 
to the sweeping movements in history directed towards the consum¬ 
mation of mankind’s most lofty ideals.” 

Erevan’s manuscript repository puts one in a peculiar frame of 
mind. The musty smell of the parchment and the mouldy palm and 
cypress bindings, the odd aroma of the ancient miniatures, as if the 
artist had mixed with his paints some rare, sweet-scented oil, all add 
to the atmosphere of antiquity. 

The temporary premises in which the manuscripts are kept, though 
being constantly improved, fall short of the requirements of a manu¬ 
script repository. Until recently, for example, the manuscripts, owing 
to lack of space, lay locked up in chests. Now they are arranged as 
required, lin files with space between each file. 

Professor Abov, the custodian of the repository, a man passionately 
devoted to his calling, showed us the earliest paper manuscript in his 
keeping. It dates to the lOth century and contains a transcription of 
the work of Anania Shirakatsi, famous 7th century mathematician. He 
■next acquainted us with the earliest parchment manuscript which was 
'a copy of the “Gospel of Lazarus,” written according to the Armenian 
calendar in 336 and according to our modern calendar in 887 (the 
Armenian calendar began in the year 551 A. D.). However, there-are 
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manuscripts belonging to an even earlier date, such as a 5th century 
palimpsest, found inside the binding of a manuscript dated 1283, as 
well as other fragments of the 6th and 7th centuries. Here, too, is a 
copy of the Gospel dated 1053 with exquisite miniatures by Hovhannes; 
a parchment copy of the Gospel (1193) with pictures done in the 
durable paints used by Armenian miniaturists; still another copy of the 
Gospel (Mil) with margin notes in the Hebrew tongue. Worthy of 
note is a 15th century manuscript containing the Armenian version 
of the Alexander romance of pseudo-Calisthenes with drawings by 
Hakob. The discovery in between the pages of a Turkish manuscript 
dated 1280 of another manuscript which proved to be a 7th century 
translation from the Greek of "Discourses on Good and Evil” by a cer¬ 
tain Zeno caused quite a sensation in Armenia. Many scholars cherished 
the hope that the author might prove to be the well-known Greek philos¬ 
opher Zeno, none of whose writings have come down to us. However 
there are quite a number of philosophers of that name known to have 

lived in ancient times, as well as in the Middle Ages, so the hope is 
very flimsy, indeed. ^ 
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STALIN DISTRICT 

This new district has sprung up within the past few years in a place 
which was a wilderness. According to ;a recent estimate sixty per cent 
of Armenia’s manufacturing industry is concentrated in this district. 
Visitors from Moscow and Leningrad lare apt to think, when comparing 
it with their own cities, that Erevan is small and imagine that a five 
minutes’ ride by motor car will take them to the Stalin District. How¬ 
ever, Erevan is by no means a small city; the ride to the Stalin 
District is quite a long one. And when you finally arrive in this large 
industrial area you find this so-called suburb with its main street—the 
broad Orjonikidze Avenue—with its bustling crowds, its speeding 
traffic of every description, the tall, stately buildings on the right and 
the left, looking much more like the central part of the city than the 
quieter and perhaps more dignified uptown section. 

This 'industrial area did not come into existence as a result of the 
replanning of an old-time factory district. There was no factory district 
to replan in Erevan. This was a distinct advantage. It meant that there 
were no old, overcrowded, ill-equipped factory buildings to be pulled 
down, no smoke-filled streets, tumble-down shacks and dirty barracks 
to be completely swept away, as was the case, for example, with the 
area around the Putilov Works, now the famous Kirov Works of 
Leningrad. 

To replan and rehouse 'areas that had been in existence -before the 
revolution required long years and great exertion. 

The Stalin factory district, with its newly laid-out Orjonikidze Ave¬ 
nue, was built approximately over a period of six years and is a tribute 
to planned building under socialism. The factories here are modern in 
every sense of the word. There are spacious, clean shops with plenty of 
light, designed with a view to utilizing all the latest inventions as well 
as the new methods which are constantly being introduced by Stakha- 
novite workmen. Around the factories are flower beds, fountains, and 
inviting-looking cottages, housing Libraries, creches and kindergartens. 
Workers’ dwellings with their numerous verandas are immersed in 
a wealth of foliage. 
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Behind hiandsomely-wrought railings on Orjonikidze Avenue, stand 
the giants of Armenia’s industries. Here lare the Electric A\achine- 
Building Plant, la young establishment, but already of countrywide 
reputation, with eighty per cent of its personnel of Komsomol age, yet 
working just las good if not better in some cases than seasoned work¬ 
ers, the Dzerzhinsky Lathe-Construction Works, shipping its products 
to all parts of the Soviet Union, the Automobile and Tractor Parts 
Plant, one of the first to fill orders for the gigantic hydro-power devel¬ 
opments now under construction in the Soviet Union. Other establish¬ 


ments are the Cable Works producing many kinds of cable; the Tyre 
Works—one of the largest of its kind in the Soviet Union noted for 
women workers who have distinguished themselves in Socialist emula¬ 
tion. The personnel of Erevan’s Tyre Works, helped by their more experi¬ 
enced comrades of the Yaroslavl Tyre Factory to start output, are at 
present competing for higher production with their Yaroslavl comrades 
and beating them at it. StiH other important works in the Stalin District 
are the Compressor Plant, sending its machines to various parts of the 
Soviet Union; a factory producing turbine generators for rural areas 
and exporting them to Central Asia and Azerbaijan; a precise electrical 
instruments plant, a carbide mill, the second of its kind in Erevan- the 

Unf! Chemical Mills, completely mechanized along modern 

lines, their staff a.most entirely composed of highly skilled men and 

women who are either graduate engineers or trained technicians. 
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The speaker strikes you as being a mere lad. What accounts for 
this impression perhaps is the eager enthusiasm with which he speaks, 
the youthful vitality that vibrates from him. Yet you learn that he is 
almost as old as the revolution, that is in his middle thirties. Tigran 
Tumikyan—that is his name—is a top-notch turner, who introduced 
new, progressive methods of work and helped to speed up production 
at the lathe-construction plant where his fine worker’s career was 
shaped. He is popular, I learn, not only among the workers of his ov/n 
factory who call him “sonny” but among the workers of the whole 
district. To the turners he is the pride of their profession and they take 
in every word he says. 

The assembly, I noticed, was representative of the type of working 
man one meets nowadays. 

Workmen in other trades were also attracted to the turners’ confer¬ 
ence. There, for example, I was introduced to Timofei Ivanovich Age- 
yev, an inventor and veteran of the huge Kirov (formerly called 
Putilov) Works in Leningrad. There was an ugly scar across his fore¬ 
head, a souvenir of one of the many battles he had fought for the 
workers’ cause. 

From the way Timofei Ivanovich Ageyev wheezes you can see that 
he is afflicted with asthma, but that does not prevent his eyes from 
lighting up with interest when production methods are discussed. He, 
I am told, is a bom inventor and teacher, to whom coaching young 
workers is the spice of life. He likes to have a big group of from forty 
to fifty young people around him. Ageyev today holds an important 
job. He is in charge of the testing ground of the electric machine- 
building plant. 

Quite different is the background of Parandzem Melkumyan, a well- 
dressed young factory girl with a pretty hair-do. She comes from the 
country and, as she says, used to be “scared stiff of machines and 
strangers, too.” Today she is an expert winder, stealing the honours 
from her more experienced counterpart at the Kharkov electric machine- 
making works. Two other distinguished workers I met at this gathering 
were Robert Khachatryan, a slender, sharp-witted lad looking some¬ 
what older than his years, and foremost in his plant, and Anushavan 
Gevorkyan, a dreamy, handsome youth, who is a department foreman. 
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The latter struck me as being too diffident and retiring for a foreman. 
But later I learned that he was a veteran of the Great Patriotic War 
and though gallant enough had been just as diffident and retiring at 
the front. In his army discharge certificate he was described as being 
“courteous and tactful” along with “valorous and disciplined.” 

The greater part of the audience, I noticed, consisted of young 
people, yet o'.d enough to have smelt gunpowder. There were a few. 
however, who at the time of the war were still in their early teens.’ 
Zhora Shaginyan and Martin Harutyunyan, two bosom cronies, 
working at the Automobile Parts Works, are an e.vample of the k-'nd of 
peop.e these youngsters have developed into. 

Zhora is a grinding-machine operator to whom labour efficiency 
eyices became second nature even before he completed his apprentice- 
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models such as Radik Melikyan proved to be to Martin. By the way, it 
must be noted that the young generation goes in for all kinds of sports 
in la much bigger way than their fellow-workers of middle age. 

Zhora land Martin, as well as all the other young workers present at 
the turners’ conference, listened to Tigran Tumikyan s speech with the 
greatest interest. 

Tumikyan spoke of his victories on the production front and was 
eager to have his fellow-workers profit by his experience. His story ran 
like this. When he had learned of the methods used by the famous 
turner Bortkevich he decided to adopt these methods. The result was 
that he was able to work at a far greater speed than previously. 
However, the faster he worked the more of a problem were the metal 
shavings which kept collecting and tangling. Tumikyan, unable to 
think of la wiay out himself, decided that two heads would be better 
than one and asked Prof. Kasyan, inventor of the stone-milling 
lathe, to help him. And the professor helped—he had an automatic 
cutter adjusted to the lathe which cut the shavings and prevented 
tangling. 

Conferences of the type I have just described are frequently held at 
the Stalin District Party Committee. The secretary of the Stalin Dis¬ 
trict Committee of the Communist Party is, by the way, holder of a 
scientific degree. No new development at any of the factories of the 
district is likely to escape the attention of the District Party Commit¬ 
tee which immediately brings it to the notice of all the workers. 
One of the means of doing this is by calling a conference. Valu¬ 
able suggestions made in production are thus shared by all, and 
miass movements for mastering new methods and new inventions are 
initiated. 

Should you pay a call to the director of Erevan’s Electric Machine- 
Building Plant—his name is Gurgen Cholakhyan—he will give you an 
outline of the plant’s history which is rather typical of that of many of 
the other factories and mills of the Stalin District. The building of this 
plant was begun in 1940 but had to stop during the war. Only in 1947 
was the plant set in operation ^and taken over by the Electric Machine- 
Building Ministry. In 1950, though many of its buildings were still 
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under construction, its output for the period of eleven months was four 
times that of the year 1947. What mainly accounted for this was the 
improved technique land greater liabour efficiency. 

“Our plant ranks fifth among the Soviet Union’s electric macliine- 
building establishments such as ‘Electrosila’ and the Moscow Trans¬ 
former and Dynamo Plants; and as soon as the new buildings are ready 
you’ll be hearing about us,” said Gurgen Cholakhyan and there rang 
in his voice a note of pride that made me think of Heinrich Heine’s 
famous lines: 


"Nennt man die besten Namen, 

So wird auch der meine geanant.” 

“They shall mention the worthiest names 
And mine shall be among them.” 


The scale of this plant’s production may he judged by the fact that 
It produces per day more transformers and generators than all of the 
three Trans-Caucasian republics require in a year. 

By the end of I9o5 the plant will be producing scores of thousands 
ot small-sipd power stations for the rural areas. In 1950 the plant 
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Today, when the Soviet Union is building a number of giant water 
power stations and has launched other construction schemes, these 
newly-created industrial centres have become important links in 
the great chain of co-operation underlying Soviet industriial ef¬ 
fort. The eagerness with which each republic, each industrial centre, 
gives assistance to the newly-launched constructions is worthy of the 
poet’s pen. 

Factories, mills and railways all over the country are eager to make 
their contribution to the new constructions. Direct contact has been 
established between these giant constructions and factories scattered 
all over the country, A correspondence between the workers is carried 
on. There was. for example, the case of the personnel of the Tsimlyan- 
skaya hydro-power development, who sent a letter to the workers of 
the Kirovakan carbide mill with a pressing request to fill more orders 
for carbide in the shortest possible time and to improve quality. The 
appeal went right to the hearts of the Armenian workers. The letter 
made the round of all the shops and it became a matter of honour to 
the personnel of the Erevan mill to respond at once. Another Erevan 
factory filling orders for the Tsimlyanskaya hydro-power develop¬ 
ment was the Building Materials Plant. It sent shipments of crushed 
marble; and there were two mixed brigades of crushers and sorters 
competing with each other for higher output with the result that 
the workers of the brigade were doing two and a half times their 
quota. 

Even more striking proof of the eagerness with which Erevan 
workers do their bit for the giant structures now under construction in 
various parts of the Soviet Union is furnished by the Cable Works and 
Compressor Plant. 

More and more walking excavators are being used in the Soviet 
Union. But to run these huge excavators a great deal of power is 
needed. The power is carried by cable. A pressing order for no less 
than eighty kilometres of cable came to the Erevan Cable Works from 
an excavator plant. The order was filled ahead of time. 

“Comrades, I thank you on behalf of the personnel of our exoavatoi 
plant for having filled our order ahead of schedule and given us high- 
grade cable,” said the man who came for the order. 
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When the Erevan Compressor Plant was to send a shipment of 
pumps to the Volga-Don Canal construction site, the Komsomol 
brigades working on the pumps raised their daily quota from 7 pumps 
as scheduled by plan to 22. Filling an order one would think is a 
business deal. But it is far more than that in the Soviet Union where 
the workers of all branches of industry and all plants work in the closest 
co-operation, all fighting to outstrip the set quotas and produce high- 
grade products. 

Not unlike men of art united by their creative endeavours and by a 
common appreciation of the great in literature, painting, music and 
other spheres of art, Soviet workers in all parts of the country are 
united by a bond of close fellowship in their efforts to remake life and 
nature. 


ROSES 

Evenings in Erevan begin with music and the theatre with a flood 
of electric light. Days—with the factory whistle. 

On our last day in Erevan we made up our mind to take a look at 
Erevan s smaller factories and food enterprises which, too, have made 
important headway within the past few years. 

\Ve started out in our car from Abovyan Street and turned into some 
winding side-streets. In the dew-scented quiet of the morning the half- 

hefnr'^l^th ^ ^ ‘I’® Outlying sections are set athrob long 

before the centre awakens from its night’s slumbers. 

clock f'acl'nrl'‘TT-^ Bagramyan Avenue to reach Erevan’s 

her til ^ supplying the republic with all of 

!a rZ7f7; th:':: alarm-dock. At present equipment 

nas arrived for the production of wrist-watches. 

iQ 23nga River stands a fine grey stone building 1+ 

coloured Cognac In fsefln J""® with gold- 

nien^ House are the offices of ^heZ^rlt’’Wirl'e'S-LT™®' 

mosqu! may be MuS!‘"?ro fh ‘'’® Principal 

surrounded by a tvoical Pproi'*^ central square. The mosque is 

oy typical Persian court with a pond and caravansarai. 
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Pigeons, rosy-hued from the sun’s beams, collect around the minaret. 
The court is deserted. On the left is a road leading to the marketplace 
where life begins early. Not so long ago this was the scene of the usual 
oriental bazaar. Vegetables would be brought on the backs of donkeys. 
Elderly peasants came carrying goat’s milk and “Matsun,” a cold drink 
of fermented milk, land waited for the crowds to squeeze into the narrow 
court of the marketplace. “Liile kebab,” a long roasted meat roll 
sprinkled with barberry powder, would be sold at braziers, the vendors 
squatting by the fires. An array of Armenian bread baked in thin sheets 
was laid out by women vendors. 

Today the Erevan bazaar is like any other modern market with fine 
stalls where the collective farmers come to sell their wares. 

The old creamery (it has recently been rebuilt and as a by-product 
makes valuable varnish paint), the plastics factory, the pottery, the 
glass-works and the fine worsted cloth factories, well hidden behind 
the tall fences of Erevan’s old streets, the few streets that to this day 
have preserved their oriental aspect, are rising centres of the light 
industries. They are not as conspicuous in the city as Erevan’s new 
giant works but are all the same extremely important. 

A beautiful shady garden and an intoxicating aroma of roses are 
hardly an introduction to a tinnery, one of Armenia’s largest, and 
destined to grow still larger within the next few years. 

No sooner do you pass the gate of the tinnery than you find yourself 
in the midst of thousands of rose-bushes. Here, you learn, is grown a 
special edible variety of the tea-rose. For beauty’s sake the rose bedj 
are rimmed with little Japanese rose-trees, their small blossoms growing 
in flaming cascades. Busy bees drone over the rose fields. The wonder 
and mass of the whole plantation take you unawares. But the manager 
of the tinnery will only say: “The roses you see here are but a drop in 
the bucket compared with the amount we use. We get thous-ands of tons 
more from collective-farm plantations.” 

Before you enter the premises of the tinnery you can’t help catching 
sight of the creche nearby, with a sea of roses around it. The creche is 
for the children of the tinnery’s women workers; and ninety-five per 
cent of the workers here are women. You slip on a white smock, stiff 
with starch (strict sanitary regulations have been enforced here). In 
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the entrance hall are 48 shower cubicles and showers are obligatory 
for the employees; so is a manicure. “Let me see your hands.“ says the 
manicurist, who sits with an array of nail brushes, files and scissors in 
front of her. Hands and fingers must undergo a thorough examination 
before the workers are allowed to touch anything. 

We found bags filled with hundreds of tons of roses, brought by ihe 
farmers fresh from their morning picking and deposited in the hall. 
There they lay—great beds of roses emitting their delicate intoxicating 
fragrance, still with the dew on their petals, the blossoms crisp with 
morning freshness. 


There once lived in some oriental country a wise old physician to 
whom were known the healing powers of the rose. From roses he pre¬ 
pared a medicine which he called “gyul shakar” and which really was 
a mixture of crushed rose petals and sugar. 

Erevan’s tinnery prepares a preserve that is perhaps not unlike 
gyul shakar.” It goes, however, by the less glamorous name of “rose 
jam.” This jam you will find sold in shops in Moscow, Archangel. 
Komsomolsk. in short, in almost any Soviet city. 

Rose jam is a seasonal product. It is at the end of ALay that the 
tinnery is busy preparing it. and yet another delicacy—walnut jam. The 
atter IS made of young unripe nuts when the green shell is inseparable 
from the soft yellowish kernel within. Unlike the rose jam it takes nine 
days of processing to make walnut jam. 

We made the rounds of all the departments of the tinnery the first 
where the petals are removed from the stem, the second where thev 
are washed and thrown into huge tanks to be boiled and sterilized, and 

are put into large copper basins and 

tinnerf men of tons are consumed at the 

ri?' ‘h® jam >s ready it is given a “final touch” of citric acid 
whereupon it is left to cool and poured into glass jars 

diter (meaning rose in Armenian) pour golden- 
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hued peach jam in a jar and remembered that when the ice road 
across Lake Ladoga was opened to beleaguered Leningnad, Erevan’s 
tinnery was among the first Soviet establishments to send its products 
(it sent 90 carloads) to the valiant city. 

In the laboratory gleaming with the whiteness of walls and enor¬ 
mous windows we were asked to sample the delicious preserves of 
this Erevan tinnery. As we did so the morning mellowed into a bright 
and bustling day. The city was ahum with activity and throngs of 
people were hurrying to and fro in the streets. 

We set off to continue our journey. 
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ARMENIAN COUNTRYSIDE DID ITS BIT FOR THE WAR 

I had occasion to visit Ashlarak in midsummer of the last year of 
the war. In midsummer Ashtarak is at its best. The wheat rustles in 
the fields, the gardens are green and the brimming water in the irriga¬ 
tion ditches rushes along as though fully aware of its importance. 
Ashtarak is Armenia’s great vineyard. 

Like most roads radiating from Erevan, the road to Ashtarak runs 
up a steep hill. The air, fresh and bracing, feels cool against your cheek. 
Cottages, orchards, newly-built settlements, the outlines of factory 
buildings flash by. A handsome bridge built across the Kasakh River 
suddenly looms into view and beyond it a steep incline in the road 
which leads to the village of Ashtarak. The bridge is very old and 
though rebuilt many times it has retained its singularly beautiful 
original desip. Its huge lower spans run in soft, rounded arches and 
le rail on either side of the bridge floor in sharp angular indentures. 

I he whole structure is an example of the typical Armenian pattern of 
square and cupola. 

Ashtarak is extremely picturesque. Its principal square comes 
Rhe? ^ precipice overlooking the Kasakh 

cheerf,, I ^ fo^^ress and nearby the large, 

cheerlul-looking new school-house. .Ashtarak’s streets, winding and 

^ih i^riffahon dhcT^*" honeycombed 

I * u” ditches. A canal, its sides overgrown with grass runs so 

From balconies and porches overhang the water 

narr" V :tre°erHe *he caVals 7n the 

■ Here are lorries and wagons loaded with casks and 
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other Wtares of the local coopers. Donkeys, too, saunter by with their 
loads of green bay. Bunches of bliack raisins are seen drying in sheds. 
A lad riding a sleek, well-fed colt takcvs the lanimal down to the trough 
below. The beat of the horse’s hoofs against the paved stone road is 
a reminder of the fact that ten of Ashtarak’s streets have recently been 
paved. Here, as elsewhere, great improvements have been carried out. 
Even in wartime, we were told, 42 school buildings, 22 clubhouses and 
1,637 rooms have been whitewashed and overhauled in the collective 
farms of the outlying areas. Five new clubhouses were put up. 

What made it possible for Armenia’s rural areas to conduct building 
and repairs on such an extensive scale? What made it possible for the 
Armenian countryside in the years since the war, to rezone and re¬ 
house whole villages, to repair roads and bridges, to build up new 
modern rural districts laiid out after the manner of little towns and set 
up clubs resembling palaces? There is only one answer—the Soviet 
system made it possible. 

Around the village of Ashtarakare many collective farms that have 
grown extremely prosperous in recent years. Take the AVikoyan Collec¬ 
tive Farm. Even during the war its annual income exceeded five million 
rubles. Nor is the Mikoyan Farm an exception. When a collective farm 
achieves prosperity it begins to use more of its income for the needs of 
its members. There is an item that is down in the budget of every col¬ 
lective farm as “investments” and what it means is the farm investing 
money in new buildings, machinery and cultural improvements for the 
benefit of the whole membership. As a result the standard of living of 
each and every collective-farm member rises. New houses are built, 
roads are paved, trees are planted through the collective efforts of its 
membership. It is not as it used to be of old when village improvements 
depended upon the whims of the landowner or on sporadic philan¬ 
thropic undertakings. 

Thus, water conduits culminating in five handsome fountains were 
built during the war in the Ashtarak area—two in Ashtarak, and the 
remaining three in the villages of Karbi, Mugni and Talish. Which is 
the most beautiful, it is hard to say. 

Our car came to a sudden halt and we got out to take la look at one 
of the two fountains erected in Ashtarak. We found it built of marble 
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three marble walls, a sort of triptych, with trianguLar owning over 
them. From three spouts in the marble the water was jetting into the 
ornamenlial basin below. Above the cornices, under the elegantly 
<lesigned eaves of the awning was the inscription: “Lasting Glory to 
the Fallen!” The fountain is modelled on severe lines in the best 
Armenian style. The inhabitants, in an endless stream, come to fill their 
jugs here. 

“ ‘Lasting glory to the fallen’ is not a platitude to us here,” the 
local guide will tell you. “Ashtarak, too, has its war heroes. We are 
proud of them. Take Andranik Hovhannesyan, he silenced the enemy's 
machine-gun with his own body. Then there is Tigran Karapetyan, a 
handsome youngster, who was an only son. They wrote about him in a 
Navy paper and we had the story translated into Armenian and printed 
it in our local newspaper. Another hero is Khachik Bagdasaryan. Army 
papers were full of him. They even wrote a song about him and sent it 
to us. He was one of our elder men and he came back from the war. He 
had fought at Stalingrad and killed 248 fascists. When he left he was 
chairman of a collective farm at Oshakan and when he returned he 
took over a farm near the village of Parbi. Still another man we are 
very proud of is Georgi Borisyan. He was one of our schoolmasters 
who Joined the army as a private and then landed in a partisan detach¬ 
ment. After two years’ fighting in the detachment he became its com¬ 
mander. joined the Communist Party, and brought the detachment’s 
record of killed fascists up to three hundred and sixty-mne. His family 
of cour^ had no news of him and had given him up as dead when he 
suddenly appeared—on furlough—and with two Orders of the Red 


He would have gone on talking, encouraged by his growing 

coming to fetch water—but we were 
Ind rZ?' P collective farms around Ashtarak 
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Armenian peasant woman who as she rocks the cradle—not with a 
baby in it, for it is the kind of “cradle” that Armenian women of the 
highlands used for churming butter—tells her husband that he must 
return from the war a hero and victorious and then she will give him 
the finest butter churned in May. 

The Armenian woman had always been a hard toiler. However she 
worked chiefly round the house. Even under the collective-farm system, 
before the war» farm work was still divided by tacit consent into “a 
man’s job” and “a woman’s job,” working in the fields being “a man’s 
job” and nearer the house, in the dairy and in the poultry yard “a 
woman’s job.” 

Before the revolution Armenian peasiant women, living in hovels 
filled with acrid smoke, bowed under the endless cares of the home, 
busy all day long making manure briquettes—the primitive fuel used 
for the fire hearths led a life of indescribable hardships. So great was 
the poverty dn which the Armenian woman lived that she would wear 
the only skirt she possessed for years until it turned to tatters on her 
body. In Apanan there were old women who died in the same gar¬ 
ments—turned into shreds and rotting on their bodies—which they 
were known to wear when they were young. 

These bitter days are gone forever. Just as the Armenian village 
has changed beyond recognition, so has the Armenian peasant woman 
become unrecognizable. Her performance during the war proves this. 

Thus, although hundreds of thousands of men were called away to 
the battlefronts, Armenian farming did not come to a standstill during 
the Great Patriotic War. On the contrary, winter wheat-sowing areas 
spread. The crop rotation system took firm root. The raising of local 
fodder seeds was started, irrigation systems were built and vegetable 
growing developed. It was possible to achieve all this through the 
tireless efforts of the Armenian peasant woman. During the war she 
bore the brunt of the field work to which she was not laccustomed, and 
threw herself into the struggle for modern farming methods. 

When the poet Avetik Isahakyan wrote his song about Armenia’s 
patriotic women, he received an invitation to visit a collective farm 
spread at the foot of Mt. Aragats. This farm, which prospered well, was 
organized by Armenians of Turkish descent called Sasuns. What the 
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poet saw upon arriving at the farm were fine, cheerful-looking peasant 
cottages, well-tended ploughlands and orchards. 

The women had prepared to welcome the poet in proper fashion; 
as he entered the village he found his song chanted in every home, the 
tunes escaping into the streets. Stooping slightly but cutting a noble 
figure, the poet, with his well-chiselled profile, passed the open cottage 
doors, his clever, slightly blinking eyes meeting other eyes "that were 
brave, merry and tender.” Statuesque Sasun peasant women with a 
physique that makes one think they had just stepped out of the pages 
of an epic—they are extremely tall, broad-boned and of erect carriage—■ 
had got out on the occasion the old. long-forgotten “cradles” for churn¬ 
ing butter. Thus they were able to sing and lact the song. The poet to 
them wias a guest of honour land though it was wartime they had 

abandoned their daily tasks for a short while to present tableaux of the 
idylls he describes in his song. 

In our eagerness to meet the new Soviet Armenian women who were 

contributing so much to the war effort, we hurried from collective farm 

to collective farm only to be told that the women could not see us before 

labours were over, that is only at dusk. But dusk wouldn't 
lall; the day seemed endless. 
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easy job. Yet the Armenian collective-farm women tackled it, working 
in the scorching heat with pick and shovel, for they knew how impor¬ 
tant irrigation was to the country. 

Since long ago the Ashtarak country had but eleven small irrigation 
ditches and eleven settlements. A small river called the Amberd sup¬ 
plied these ditches with water. But the ditches were shallow which made 
them poor retainers. The water would dry up and there was constantly 
a shortage of it. To put lan end to this shortage the collective-farm 
women decided to build a single big irrigation canal that would supply 
the villages with all the water they needed. 

Before building the canal it was necessary to cut a road in the 
rock at the foot-hills of Mt. Aragats that would lead to the construction 
site. Only after its completion could excavation work begin. The women¬ 
folk of Ashtarak pitched tents in the hills, sleeping on the bare earth. At 
the time of our journey they had almost completed the canal which was 
to turn the entire arid waste of the area into fertile fields. “These women 
work like lions/’ an elderly schoolmaster we met on the road told us. 
To work “like :a lion” or “aslan” in the vernacular was a very great 
compliment. We wanted to see these women. 

The air was growing crisp and cold, but the vapours rising from 
the earth and the evening dew took some of its pinch away, just as the 
darkness was blotting out the colours of the day. We were on our way 
to the last collective farm. To reach the farm we passed a field where 
the wheat was on a level with our heads. There were fifteen stalks 
growing out of each root. We noticed that the heavy, shaggy ears of 
wheat were tied with red bands. A closer look at the wheat-ears told 
us that for every seven ears tied with bands there were seven which 
were not. The ear with a band was awnless, deprived of its long fibres, 
which meant that it had been "castrated.” The field, we learned, be¬ 
longed to a seed-breeding collective farm and we were seeing 
T. D. Lysenko’s ideas in practice. 

To avoid iself-pollination of the wheat-ears, resulting in the degen¬ 
eration of the plant, in undersized seeds and poor harvests—through¬ 
out the animal kingdom the offspring of close relations prove to be 
feeble in every respect—the seed-breeder had created artificial condi¬ 
tions whereby the wheat-ears may be pollinated only by a “distant 
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relative” This was found to lead to rejuvenation and great improve¬ 
ment in the species. The new variety of tall, sturdy wheat, grown under 
such conditions, is called “elite.” 

The next field we passed also spoke of the patient, painstaking 
efforts of the seed-breeder. It was a barley field and went under the 
name of “Pallideum.’’ 

Suddenly we spied a bright light. It was a lamp brought out on the 
porch of the Village Soviet. As fast as we could we made our way 
towards it. Above the horizon a huge fiaming moon had risen, envelop¬ 
ing the earth in the warmth of its beams. In the double light—the 
flickering light of the lamp and the moonlight—which imparted to the 
scene a Rembrandt quality, we perceived a crowd gathered around the 
Village Soviet. As we approached nearer we were able to distinguish 
some of the faces, now a young round face with flushed cheeks, now an 
old, withered face furrowed by innumerable lines, flashing into view as 
the light fell upon it. Most of the faces, however, belonged to women 
of middle age. These were the women the schoolmaster had called 
“lions.” We found ourselves stepping within the- circle of light and 
involuntarily slowing down our step. 

The women had been expecting us and appeared as pleased with 
our arrival as we were with their presence. There surged in us a deep 
feeling for the soil and we felt united by a kindred spirit. Earnest¬ 
looking. kind, simple-hearted, they crowded around us. The breeze had 

dried the sweat on their faces but had not cooled their hands—still hot 
from pick land shovel. 

Cordial and warm-hearted, these Armenian women were eaeer to 
V ho'v ‘hey worked and lived, what their problems 

to be drawnaPP^ached would grow shy and had 
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children go to school, the smaller ones are taken care of lat the creche. 
How about the work she was doing? This was the middle of summer and 
she already had nearly 200 workday units to her credit. Was the work 
hard? It was. But what can you do? A wiar -is on. Nobody is having an 
easy time. She had never before ploughed the fields. But she had learned 
now. As a matter of fact give her any job at the farm—lany “man’s 
job”—.and she’ll do it. 

You could see that the women were enjoying our little conference. It 
made them feel proud to report what they had laccomplis'hed. In the 
wavering light of the lamp, we studied their faces, different yet similar, 
their large, rugged features shining with a robustness, a determination 
and a well-disposedness that came of a realization of the bigness of 
their lives and their tasks. They were bearing the brunt of the home- 
front battle. Their republic in these days of sore trial held them 
responsible for the harvest. They shirked no responsibility. 

They were the mainstay of the countryside. They spent sleepless 
nights, they went without food, they let not a single grain, not la single 
eiar of corn go waste. We clasped their strong, work-roughened hands 
and looked into faces that had no harish lines but were soft and appeal¬ 
ing with youthful smiles. We felt elated and stimulated. We felt like 
saying; lasting glory to the living. 

EXCURSIONS TO ECHMIADZIN AND APARAN 

Ashtarak is a favourite tourist centre and the excursions suggest¬ 
ed by a sojourn in it are many and varied. They may be taken on foot, 
on horseback or by motor car. 

At a distance of five kilometres from Ashtarak lies the prosperous 
settlement of Oshakan, often visited by tourists. It is nestled in a wealth 
of orchards and has a beautiful, old-fashioned bridge, not unlike the one 
we saw in Ashtanak itself, and the same little ditches dug along the 
streets. 

Further south is the ancient town of Echmiadzin with its once world- 
renowned “Temple of the Vigil” built in 640-660. Of this temple, as of 
the palace which once stood nearby, only a few fragments remain. The 
temple which lay buried was cleared by excavations in 1902 and was 
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reproduced by architect Toramanyan in drawings and models, showing 
its three famous tiers noted for a symmetry reminiscent of Babylon. 

However, what is remarkable about Echmiadzin and the surround¬ 
ing country is that here economic changes have been etTected that are 
perhaps even more striking than in other areas of Armenia. The oppres¬ 
sion of the peasants in Echmiadzin was particularly severe before the 
revolution. The monks lived on the fat of the land; the ploughlands 
belonged to the local monastery and the hired farm-labourers who tilled 
them saw nothing of the harvests. 

Present-day Echmiadzin is one of Armenia’s most important 
agricultural areas. Its cotton plantations alone cover thousands of 
hectares of land. Cotton yields here are extremely high. Other staples 
are grain and grapes. The area is noted for the prosperity of its farmers 
and for its high farming standards. Of the farm workers awarded the 
Order of Lenin in Armenia a good many are natives of Echmiadzin. 

In Echmiadzin we visited a large state farm, run on the most 
scientific lines and raising a variety of products. The farmers here are 
ingenious and are constantly improving things. For example, we found 
them introducing props made of concrete for the grape-vines in place 
of wooden supports. These, they maintain, are more practical, easier 
lo make and cost less, since the material needed for them is plentiful 
in these parts. They are extensively using local building materials and 
life at the farm is growing more and more comfortable. 

The sights around Echmiadzin offer many attractions to the tourist 
and should not be missed. 


Tucked away in the hilly country is a beautiful lake called Aiger It 
‘lanTon F hill overlooking the lake 
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lake is an abundance of fish which grow to a big size on the fine weeds 
at its bottom. 

As the suction pipes of the pump station disappear into the green, 
transparent water of the lake, it is amusing to see how a score or two 
of the smaller fish are attracted and caught in them. The fish frisk about 
within the walls of the canal, where certain death of hunger awaits 
them, for here no vegetable matter of any kind is to be found. 

The pump station and the grounds around it are kept neat and clean. 
There is a gardener to trim the lawns and tend the flowers and trees 
in the surrounding park. 

Our next excursion is to Hoktemberyan. Here the wild, hilly land¬ 
scape is broken by a few structures scattered on the top of a hill. One of 
these >is a long, quaint-looking frame of a building with little roofing 
and hardly any partitions. This, it appears, is an oil refinery built in 
1937. Here geraniums are pressed for oil. Because the aroma of gerani¬ 
ums has a strong drugging effect, the refinery is without walls so that 
the workers practically work outdoors. Geranium oil is an important 
product for making perfumes and for the cosmetics industry. 

Three hundred and fifty kilograms of geranium leaves are packed 
at a time into a distillation pipe into which steam at the rate of 75 
litres per minute is released to press out the volatile and liquid oils 
which rise and are cooled in refrigerators. A special separator with 
the somewhat poetic name of “Florentine vessel” separates the oil from 
the water. From the “Florentine vessel” the oil goes to the laboratory. 
Geranium oil is a very expensive product, pressed from flowers picked 
in the first and second part of September. At the laboratory if you are 
not careful and inhale the scent of this valuable oil, vou will find it 
obnoxious. However, the laboratory girls will only laugh at you. 
They will take you to a pipe which as far back as two months ago was 
filled with the water, and not the oil, pressed out of the geraniums, 
open it and a fragrance of the geranium so sweet and delicate will 
assail your nostrils that you will not be able to tear yourself away. 

“You have to know the right measure in all things,” the young 
Armenian girl at the laboratory will tell you wisely. 

We return to Ashtarak to set out on an excursion that takes us in 
the opposite direction from Echmiadzin. To reach Echmiadzin we 
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travelled south to the railway running from Erevan to Tbilisi. Now wo 
go up north to the hills across the Spitak Pass which, by the way. is 
now rarely crossed, as a nearer and more convenient pass has been 
discovered. However, the Spitak Pass is worth crossing for its beautiful 
scenery. In the spring it is aflame with colour. In the autumn there is a 
stinging chill in the air. As you look down at the abyss below you 
wonder.at the scores of tiny zigzag paths that make up this curious 
pass. From Ashtarak a steep highway leads to the pass. It is called the 
Aparan Road and along it lie the picturesque villages of Alugni, Karbi. 
Alikochak and Aparan. 

Aparan is a village which before the revolution was not in vain 
nicknamed “Poverty Home.” It lies at a great elevation. Its harvests 
were always extremely meagre. The peasants here never knew what it 
was to have a decent home. 

In the years between 1939 and 1941 some four hundred families 

of this village were moved to the valley below where modern two- 

storey cottages were bmlt for them and thev received allotments of 

fertile land. The four hundred families united to form a collective farm 
of their own. 


I remembered paying a visit to this collective farm quite a few 
years ago one summer evening, and finding the tall wheat swinging in 
the breeze in front of the cottages. Children sat around a fire over 
which some savoury food was being stewed. The children seemed very 
happy^But the old folks missed Aparan, their highland vWla^e 

complabed.'^ 
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fourth century basilica. It has a small folding door adorned with a 
flonal design land the carved figures of two lambs. 

Aparan because of its antiquity is of interest to the archaeologist so 
that here modern building and archaeological excavations are conduct¬ 
ed simultaneously. 

Cattle-breeding is the chief occupation of Aparan and cattle-breed¬ 
ers are doing well. Four new school-houses as well as a considerable 
number of dwelling houses of stone for the local peasants have been 
built here within recent years. The adobe hut or semi-subterranean 
dwelling in which the peasants had lived has become extinct. 

Quarries of the finest marble are located -about fifteen kilometres 
away from Aparan. 

The "Lorkh” variety of potato, much favoured in the outlying 
country, and cabbage are grown here today. Two power plants supply 
Aparan as well as the village Mulki with power land electric light. They 
also feed power to the local flour-mill and the brick-kilns some 
distance laway, and they have made it possible for the farms to use 
extensively electric machines las well as to install radio and telephone 
services. 

You lask the villagers of Aparan whether they have had any famous 
men in the past land they will have to do a lot of thinking and scratch¬ 
ing of heads before they answer. But you inquire about their present- 
day celebrities and they will cite scores of names of villagers of whom 
Apanan is proud. 

Beyond Aparan the highway grows even steeper. On either side of 
it we gaze upon the slowly shifting views of mountains: it gets so cold 
that we are chilled to the marrow. Suddenly we find ourselves looking 
on a strange collection of huge horse statues of the most fantastic shape 
and colour. The horses, sculptured in varied positions, their bodies 
clearly outlined against the blue sky, and caught in movement, stand 
on pedestals, some prancing, others rearing, their legs dancing, their 
heads held fast by bridles and their tails swung high into the air. As our 
car takes a turn in the road these strange statues of horses vanish from 
view. 

We have come to another village which, with its flat-roofed houses 
and fuel-heaps, is very much like the many other villages we passed on 
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the road. A closer view, however, reveals quaint ornaments on the 
houses, such as mosaic designs inlaid with little rose-coloured tulT 
pieces, which we had not noticed anywhere before. The designs are 
rather primitive with nothing but circle, rosette and square motifs, 
drawn in a rather off-hand manner with little regard for symmetry. 

This village I remembered was the remnant of a very primitive 
community. When I was here twenty years ago money was practically 
unknown and trade was carried on by barter, barley serving as a 
medium of exchange. You came to a shop, bought something and threw 
on the balance a bag of barley to pay for your purchase. 

The name of the village is Kandaksaz and its inhabitants arc 
Yezidis, an ancient tribe related to the Kurds. On my first visit to this 
village the old sheik of the tribe was still .alive. Though half-blind, in 
his gaudy turban, he followed us around the village and finally asked 
us to be his guests. 


The former sheik’s home was the same mud hovel in which all of 
the peasants of the village had lived then, except that it gave an 
impression of greater spaciousness. In the hall were two unusual pieces 
of furniture for these parts—a table and a chair standing on top of it. 
These could hardly have been in use, for at that time Armenian village 
oik would sit on the bare clay floor, on rugs or low divans built around 
the walls. He saw us out through the back way and we were not a little 
surprised to find ourselves gazing on the very same horse statues we 
had seen on our way to the village. This was an ancient Kurd cemetery. 

We learned that it was a custom of the Kurd tribes to adorn the 
graves of their male dead with stone horse figures and those of females 
with a sim^ple tombstone upon which a cradle was engraved. 

disappearing the statues are in a 
eglected state, many have collapsed with heads and tails chipped off 

these statws^b^ V ^ for primitive though 

mea^n nhinE°trR' hI/'"'’”''* Preserved all 

selves ^ something about preserving it them- 
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ment’s policy in promoting the economic and cultural development of 
small nations. 

From -a tribe of wandering nomads the Kurds have become a seden-. 
tary farm folk. Today these erstwhile nomads have their scholars and 
their own cultural institutions. They have developed their language 
which as a written tongue was formerly practically non-existent. They 
now print their own books iind newspapers. Kurds living in Iran and 
Turkey used Arabic characters when they wished to write. Today there 
is a Kurd alphabet, which has been composed by the Armenian Academy 
of Sciences on the basis of the Russian alphabet. The Kurds have 
rediscovered their old epics. There are books by two Kurd writers 
(members of the Armenian Soviet Writers’ Union) Jauri Ajiyeh Gindi 
and Vezir Nadirov, who met his death in an accident in Tbilisi in 1946. 
The former is a fellow of the Institute of History and Literature. 

Scores of Kurds study at Erevan’s teachers’ colleges. The old tribal 
customs, among them polygamy, and pagan rites are becoming extinct. 
The late Vezir Nadirov contributed a great deal to spreading education 
among his people. Broadly educated and a good lecturer, speaking 
freely Russian, Armenian, and Azerbaijanian, besides his native tongue, 
he was a frequent visitor to the remotest villages. A patriotic war poem 
he wrote is entitled “Nado and Gyulizar.” Its hero and heroine go to 
the battlefront and when they find themselves surrounded by the enemy 
do not surrender but join the partisans. Vezir Nadirov, a Kurd of Soviet 
education, who has combined modern attainments with loyalty and 
devotion to his people, is himself an example of the new culture, nation¬ 
al in form and socialist in content, that has taken root among the 
many nationalities inhabiting the Soviet Union. How popular Russian 
writers are among all the nationalities of the Soviet Union is ill^ustrated 
by the wide-spread celebrations held in honour of Pushkin s 150th 
birthday in every corner of the Soviet Union. The Kurds also marked 
this jubilee extensively and released a volume of the great Russian 
poet’s selected works translated into the Kurd language and printed in 

Erevan. 

As we bid farewell to Kandaksaz we pass another Kurd village 
Which is called Pambak and are now heading for the Spitak Pass. 
Here we are ushered into a new world, a world of valleys and abun- 
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dant rainfall. Hence the dampness in the air. new vegetation and a 
gradual change of landscape. 

The Armenia we left behind was an Armenia of rock and moun¬ 
tains, of the clear blue sky and dry air for which Asia’s deserts are 
noted, and a landscape of huge shifting shapes of mountains of every 
tint and hue. The Armenia that opens up before us brings humidity and 
a heaviness of atmosphere—overcast skies, pine and fir forests and 
green ravines. We pass a strange city that seems built in a huge cave. 
Far-flung orchards, poplars, pine-trees, stone houses, which no longer 
have the flat roofs our eye had grown accustomed to but gablcxl roofs 
covered with tile, dot the new landscape. 

Rising in the distance amidst the soft curves of wooded hills is the 
city of Kirovakan which as a manufacturing centre ranks third in 
Armenia. Red roofs come into view and then green boulevards. Like 
most Soviet cities Kirovakan has launched a tree-planting campaio-n. 
The spring of 1951 saw 50,000 saplings planted in the town and in Uie 
course of the year over 150,000. Kirovakan, the centre of Armenia’s 
che^mical industry, is also one of the republic’s most beautiful town< 
and a well-known health resort. Its houses with their dainty balconies 
have a welcoming summery look. Since it has become the principal 

- ^he three recently-formed okrugs, its importance as an 

administrative centre has grown. 
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“A BLUE BOWL” 

The traveller in Armenia, no matter how short his sojourn may be, 
should not fail to see “the blue bowl" of the republic, or Lake Sevan. 

You start out from Erevan, ride along the new winding roads, and 
emerge on the Kanaker highway. Here, as you pass a parapet of 
striking design, adorned with beautiful stone vases, there is a gradual 
ascent and the panorama of Erevan with its wealth of greenery is 
slowly swallowed up by the earth below. You are high above the city 
now and the road is growing steeper. It is an old road laid over a hun¬ 
dred years ago which today has been rebuilt and turned into a splendid 
highway. To the left, located a few kilometres off the highway, you 
leave behind the Arzni mountain resort, built on modern lines and 
having a new huge “palace-sanatorium" designed by Safaryan, a well- 
known architect. Parallel to the highway runs the Zanga River You 
are passing through rugged country that is almost a desert with the 

sun mercilessly beating upon it in the summer, and harsh, cold winds 
blowing over the land in the autumn. 

the road branches out to the 

sultr^^^r another mountain resort. So suddenly does the 

S7wi h wonT^^^^^ '"Srant meadows of flowers that you 
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may still be found here such as the deer, chamois, black goat, badger, 
wolf) and a favourite hunting ground. 

We continue our journey and are now at a distance of about 
66 kilometres from Erevan. The scene that unfolds here is marvellous 
indeed. High overhead, set in pinnacles of rock, there suddenly appears 
from a setting of steep jagged banks “a flaming blue bowl”—Lake 
Sevan. Armenia’s only large body of water, her great inland sea. Lake 
Sevan’s water is rarely anything but crystal-clear and it is the bluest 
blue imaginable. The lake is calm except at evening tide when a strong 
mountain breeze sweeps over its surface, whipping the water into huge 
waves, making navigation extremely dangerous, and it is almost 
impossible for fishing vessels to sail. 

A white margin around the whole length of the bank of the 
lake shows that its waters have been lowered by several metres. 
Thirty-eight square kilometres of the lake’s waters are no more, we 
were told. 

To grasp what this grand operation of lowering the level of the 
lake means one must know a few figures. Lake Sevan was, before the 
levelling down of its waters began, 95 metres deep, 260 kilometres in 
circumference, its surface covering an area of 1,413 square kilometres, 
its volume of water running to 58 cubic kilometres. This was before the 
levelling process began. When it is finished the depth of the lake will be 
40 metres, its circumference—80 kilometres, its surface—240 square 
kilometres and its volume of water—5 cubic kilometres. 

This means that the lake will be less than half as deep as it was 
originally, that the distance around the lake will be reduced to less 
than a third of the oniginal one, its surface to a sixth, and the volume 
of water to a twelfth part of what it had been. 

With the help of a little imagination we may liken the blue flame 
of Sevan to that of an oil lamp, the wick of which is being slowly 
turned in so that it may not go waste but burn with a steady 
and bright light. 

That the water which will be lowered—that is eleven twelfths of the 
lake’s total amount of water—will not go waste, has already been 
amply dwelt upon at the beginning of this book. It will be used as 
an effective means in further converting Soviet Armenia into an impor- 
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tant industrial republic. It will be harnessed to produce electricity and 
will help to set into motion hundreds of thousands of machines in 
Armenia’s mills. It will run in irrigation ditches and turn barren land 

into fertile ploughfields. ,, 

Nor will Lake Sevan with all the shrinking become a ‘ small lake — 

unless of course it is compared with its original size which was that 
of an inland sea. By average standards it will still be a fair-sized lake. 
Its scraggy, barren shores will be turned into sweet-smelling meadows, 
groves of nut-trees and oak-trees with numerous rivulets winding 
their way to the lake. It will be a changed lake, far more picturesque 
than it ever was, its calm waters unruffled by the mountain breezes. 
Around it beautiful roads and promenades will be laid. As to the 
distance around its shore line, it will take no less than four days and 
nights—and for the particularly zealous walker perhaps three whole 
days—to cover it. That distance, it must not be forgotten, is eighty 
kilometres. 

Will there still be plenty of fish in the lake? Proceeds from fish is 
an item in the republic’s budget not to be disregarded. 

When the scheme for building the Sevan Cascade was first drawn 
up, it was somehow taken for granted that the lake would lose most of 
its fish. There were, as it was then supposed, two reasons for this— 
firstly, with the draining of the water the seaweeds would be destroyed, 
secondly, the fish would not be able to find spawning grounds. How¬ 
ever, no sooner was the levelling of the lake begun than the initial 
assumption was proved wrong. It appeared that the seaweeds on which 
the fish thrived grew over a small shallow area of the lake’s bottom. 
With the lowering of the lake’s waters, however, the shallow places 
increased and with them the feeding grounds for the fish. When the drop 
in Sevan s level reaches 25 metres, which will happen within the period 
of the next two or three five-year plans, fish will find life here all the 
more comfortable. As to spawning, Sevan receives up to 50 million 
young fish every year from hatcheries. Sevan is noted for its fine trout 
which IS much bigger and fatter than river trout. Other fish found in 
e evan are barbel, crab-fish and even Caspian salmon. 
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MARTUNI AND NOR BAYAZET 

The country around Sevan is cut up into several districts. On the 
north-western shore of the liake is the Sevan District with a place called 
Sevan as its centre. Nor Biayazet District stretches along the western 
shore. Nor Bayazet is its principal town. The fertile Martuni area 
sprawls over a great part of the south shore. Like the other districts it 
takes its name from its centre—Martuni. Spread over a still larger 
area, from south to east, is the Basargechar District, Basargechar being 
its centre. The Krasnoselsk District, with Krasnoselsk as its centre, is 

located in the north-east and Dilijan, a summer resort, overlooks the 
north-western part of the lake. 

These districts, close as they are to each other, are yet very different 
in landscape and in the economic pursuits of their inhabitiants. 

But Armenia as a whole, as has already been repeated so often, is 
a land of contrasts. Who would think, for example, that the Martuni 
District on the southern shore of Lake Sevan with its broad open 
spaces overlooking the blue sweeping expanse of the lake, with its 
sultry heat, lies in close proximity to Hayots Dzor which is so hemmed 
in by pinnacles of rock and snow-carpeted mountain slopes that it 
seems buried -deep in the earth. Yet the two areas are adjacent, con¬ 
nected by one of the republic’s finest highways and the singularly 
beautiful Hayots Dzor Pass. 

Another striking contrast is afforded by such contiguous areas 
as the Basargechar Lake District and the Azizbekov District. The 
one is a typical seaside place with fishing as its chief occupation, the 
other rich farming country with fertile rice fields, fruit-raising farms, 

vineyards, bee-hives and the Jermuk mountain resort into the bar¬ 
gain. 

Martuni, a big, rural centre, but a short while ago, stood close to 
the margin of the lake. Today, however, it lies at quite a d'istance from 
the shore line. Cattle-breeding and sheep-raising are the chief pursuits 
of its population. Here a great deal of attention was given to the cross¬ 
breeding of cattle to produce new breeds best adapted to local condi¬ 
tions. These are now being raised in ever larger quantities; producer 
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bulls, imported from Lebedin in the Ukraine, and Kostroma in Central 

Russia, show the best results in improving the strain. 

A special state farm for improving the local breed of sheep was set 
up around Martuni in 1950. This farm reared 600 white sheep called 
“Baibas,” a remarkably fine breed of sheep. Baibas sheep have a much 
finer fleece than the more common breeds, a tail of almost fifteen 
kilograms of fat and are noted for their delicious flesh called “Baibas 
mutton.” Their fleece is white, only the nostrils and hoofs being 
black. In raising this important breed of sheep Martuni ranks first m 
Armenia. There is also a special Baibas sheep-breeding farm which is 
located at a height of 2.470 metres above sea-level by the Hayots Dzor 
Pass. A book on this interesting breed of sheep was written here by 
Aivazyan, a sheep-raising expert. 

Most collective farms in this part of the country have large poultry- 
yards and big flocks of sheep. In the poultry-yards today turkeys, feeling 
quite at home in this highland country, are raised. Sheep-breeders have 
greatly increased their flocks in recent years. There is, for example, a 
village called Astghadzor where two shepherds, Vano Airapetyan and 
Hovhannes Pogosyan by name, had each of the 100 ewes under their 
care yield 120 lambs of which not a single one died. 

Tobacco growing is an all-year job. In the autumn the seedlings 
have to be stored away, the pits, frames and fertilizers prepared. In 
early spring the tobacco growers are busy in the hot-houses where the 
seedlings are reared. In May the tobacco seedlings are planted and they 
are tended till November. Between May and November the plantations 
are watered by sprinklers but have to be weeded at least six times be¬ 
fore the harvesting begins. In 1950 five of the district’s foremost tobac^ 
CO growers were honoured with the title of Hero of Socialist Labour. 

Martuni has a power station of its own, standing on the bank of 
the Adiaman River, which supplies the local machine and tractor sta¬ 
tion and a livestock farm machinery station with power. In addition 
there are two small power plants servicing some of the collective 
farms. Electric-operated troughs and electric milkers made their ap¬ 
pearance here in 1951. New farms are planned with a view to intro¬ 
ducing as many electric aids and appliances as possible. Blue-prints 
for these come from Moscow. 
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A great deial of building is under \viay in the Martuni District. A 
great deal has talready been built. This includes a road-building station, 
a machine and tractor station, a livestock farm machinery station and 
an afforestation station, all of which goes to show how machines are 
taking the place of manual labour. Indeed, throughout the length and 
breadth of our vast country, machines may be seen in the fields and 
stockyards, in the forests, by the rivers, doing the work of thousands 
and millions of human hands. Man freed from the drudgery of labour 
now has more time to devote to education, to complicated mental 
tasks, to inventing new machines and new methods of work which will 
take society still further on the ^oad to progress and communism. 

A forest belt, mostly of oak-trees, covering an area of 1,006 hec¬ 
tares, will be planted on land reclaimed as a result of the levelling 
down of the waters of Lake Sevan. Martuni itself land the outlying 
collective farms are being replanned and reforested. 

In Martuni there are two tinneries, one of which is especially 
des:gned for tinning fish, and a well-equipped modern creamery (in the 
village of Vardenik). There are also six secondary schools, a hospital 
with 35 beds for in-patient accommodation, a cinema, two small hotels, 
one patronized chiefly by holiday-makers. 

The grain-producing areas around Martuni are being expanded. In 
1950 one thousand hectares of arable land were converted to grain 
areas. In 1956 it is planned to grow wheat and barley over an area 
of 4.500 hectares. 

South of Martuni, at a distance of several kilometres lies the Nor 
Bayazet District. It takes but an hour’s ride along the margin of the 
lake to reach it. 

As is true of most of Armenia’s contiguous areas Martuni and Nor 
Bayazet are a study in contrasts. Martuni we found to be a typical 
rural centre sprawling over a stretch of flat country with cattle-breed¬ 
ing and sheep-raismg giving every promise of further development, 
with important new experiments being made in transferring cattle 
farms on to the upland pastures. But Nor Bayazet is as urban as 
can be. To this little town leads an extremely picturesque road, winding 

around the many terraces of a tall mountain, where house is built upon 
house. 
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Nor Bayazet stood on the margin of the lake. Now with the lake 
having shrunk, it lies at a distance of about five kilometres from it. 
The land that has been denuded of the water has proved extremely 

fertile. 

Nor Bayazet’s main street which is called Stalin Street was as¬ 
phalted last year. On either side of it are rows of fine new buildings. 

Martuni and Nor Bayazet, both rural centres, are unlike each other; 
so is the surrounding country. For one thing, Nor Bayazet has made 
even greater headway than its neighbour. Here the new ways of life 
have taken deeper root. There are closer ties between town and country¬ 
side, and even more marked machine-mindedness and a higher level of 
general culture. 

The country around Nor Bayazet, spreading over an area of 50,000 
hectares, is noted for its bumper crops. In 1950, for example, the grain 
yields averaged 17 centners per hectare. A farm like the “Karmir 
Hoktember” collective farm, where you will find three farmers bearing 
the title of Hero of Socialist Labour, garnered an average of 22 centners 
to the hectare from an area running to 600 hectares. The Molotov Col¬ 
lective Farm brought in a harvest averaging 20 centners to the hectare 
over an area of 1,000 hectares. The Spartacus farm, the largest in the 
region, which boasts 7 Heroes of Socialist Labour, obtained 18 centners 
to the hectare from an area of 1,000 hectares and 20 centners per 
hectare of the hardy winter wheat. The frosts here are so severe that 
the temperature drops to 35 degrees (Centigrade) below zero, yet the 
wheat lies safely beneath its covering of snow with no danger of being 
frost-bitten. Tobacco-raising, too, shows good results. On the Batikyan 
farm each of 12 hectares of land yielded 35 centners, and the farm has 
lour tobacco growers on whom the title of Hero of Socialist Labour 
has been conferred. At the Molotov farm 25 centners to the hectare were 

picked from an area of 55 hectares and this farm, too, has four Heroes 
of Socialist Labour. 

In recent years great headway has been made practically in all the 
areas we visited. In some, however, with more favourable factors at 
work, the results are more striking. Such is the case with the area 
around Nor Bayazet. The reclamation of arable land here, for example, 
has been going on for years in a well-planned fashion. In the year of 
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our sojourn, 1,500 hectares of untilled land on the hillsides in the north 
and virgin strips in between the ploughlands were converted into 
arable areas. Much has been done to improve the quality of the crops. 
The Spartacus Collective Farm, for example, which devotes all its efforts 
to seed-rearing has succeeded in raising high-grade varieties of 
various crops that are best suited to the local conditions. 

The town of Nor Bayazet itself is stretching southwards to the shore 
of the lake. What formerly was the bottom of the lake is being turned 
into a wood. With the city pushing towards the dwindling lake, replan¬ 
ning and rehousing is a constant exigency. To meet this urgent need 
Nor Bayazet has launched its own manufacture of building materials 
and even exports tiles to Martuni. 

A great deal can be said about the advance made in culture in this 
area, spread over which are 13 collective farms. However, a few 
figures might suffice. Here you will find a veterinary school, a teachers’ 
training college, 7 secondary schools, 6 cinemas, 13 clubhouses, a 
dramatic theatre (in Nor Bayazet). School staffs number 350 teachers. 
There are 25 doctors. Three home-talent groups, holding their own at 
amateur art festivals, are the pride of the area. Libraries are always 
a good indication of educational standards; there are in this large rural 
area 28 libraries and three more in the town. One of the village libra¬ 
ries (in Sarukhan) was voted “tlie best village library” in Armenia 
and won a republican prize. Like most Soviet libraries, this library is 
an important culture centre, where various circles and study classes 
function, readers’ conferences and questionnaires are held, new books 
discussed and get-togethers with Heroes of Socialist Labour arranged 
to help spread new methods of farming. Other libraries in the area, we 
were told, were also doing very good educational work. 

As we had done in other regions, we stepped here into the head¬ 
quarters of the District Committee of the Communist Party to get 
additional information. In the office of the secretary of the District 
Committee we found a group of professors from the Erevan Veterinary 
Institute; they had successfully convened a local conference at which 
important biological questions were discussed in all gravity. The area 
was thus keeping abreast of the latest developments in biological 
science. 
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4 

DILIJAIV—IJEVAN—SHAMSHiVDIN 


From Nor Bayazet we return to the little town of Sevan, once noted 
for its fisheries and today famous for its hydro-electric station, the first 
of the series of stations included in the p^rand Sevan Cascade scheme. 
This station is a tribute to the engineering skill of its builders. From 
Sevan we go on northwards to Dilijan. 

Dilijan is a summer resort standing in the midst of a pine forest, 
near a brimming stream. There is a simple charm about the gabled 
roofs of its houses, the many promenades, the hotel with its stone 
ballustrade, the youngsters going about with baskets of flowers, straw¬ 
berries, mushrooms or fresh fish and offering their wares, that delights 
the holiday-maker. Separated by a ravine from the city and surrounded 
by ia park, stands the huge white building of a sanatorium for patients 
affected with light forms of tuberculosis. 


There were two roads we could take from Dilijan. One leads across 
the river, along a very beautiful highway with numerous mineral 
springs gurgling below. This highway goes all the way to Kirovakan. 
We already, it will be remembered, had a glimpse of this city on our 
way from Aparan. As in Dilijan there is a typical summer resort 
atmosphere about Kirovakan. It is a well-planned town with many fine 
modern houses, gardens and parks. However, its favourable situation 


as a resort has much less laffected its destiny than the fact that it is 

an important centre of the chemical industry. This industry with its 

many large mills has in importance supplanted the smaller industries 

and shops which have been thriving here for years, among these a fur 

factory and brick-kilns. Within the last two decades the population of 

this city has increased fourfold and the same period has seen the build- 

mg of scores of schools, a theatre-house, cinema-houses, a number of 

■ T iu centres for the new army of workers and special¬ 

ists that has come into being here. 

ofrJrh Dilijan. to which we gave preference, 

bank^oMh T D- ‘ '■unning along the 

a wide River, also through forest country. It cuts through 

wide open gorge, and takes us to the heart of the Ijevan District. 


0 
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When we cross to Ijevian we come to the northern part of Armenia 
where there is a good deal of forestland. It is interesting how different 
the architectural styles are here from what we saw in the south of the 
country. Roofs in Ijevan, for example, are curiously pinnacled. 

In this area there are sixteen collective farms which grow tobacco, 
potatoes (the “lorkh” potato) and raise cattle. As in most areas, there 
is a hydro-electric station here, generating enough electricity to satisfy 
the requirements of the whole region. Ijevan is rapidly developing its 
industries and crafts. Here you find a tobacco factory, a machine and 
.ractor station with repair shops, timber-yards, two saw-mills with 
cabinet-making shops attached to them, a carpet-weaving establishment 
(Ijevan carpets are recognizable by their ibeautiful red background and 
a central diamond or square-shaped design of a darker shade), brick¬ 
kilns, pottery, and forge. 

Ijevan is. located far from the central districts of the republic yet it 
is not backward in any way. It has a theatre company of its own, a 
cinema-house, a library, a hospital, 20 elementary schools and six 
secondary schools, one of which is a Russian school. Ijevan, which lies 
close to the principal Trans-Caucasian roadway, is proud of its revo¬ 
lutionary history. It was the first place in Armenia to fly the red flag. 
This was in November 1920 when the units of the llth Red Army 
entered Ijevan: the population proclaimed its solidarity with the Red 
Army, rose against its oppressors, and set up Soviet rule. 

At a distance of six kilometres from Ijevan there is a little village, 
formerly called Kerdevan and now renamed to Yenokavan in honour of 
the revolutionary Yenok Mikirtumyan in whose house in 1917 the first 
congress of the Armenian Communist Party was held. Mikirtumyan 
who was a delegate to this conference met his death at the hands of the 
Das'hnaks in 1920. Ijevan also has ‘its war hero—Ruben Akopyan, 
awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union for gallantry in the Great 
Patriotic War. 

Other regions spread over the forestlands of northern Armenia are 
the Shamshadin and Krasnoselsk areas which border on Azerbaijan, 
and of course the whole of the northern tableland of Lori stretching to 
the Georgian boundary. Many features sharply distinguish these areas 
from those of southern Armenia. 




Summer pasture lands of the Batikyan Collective Farm, Nor Bayazet 

District 
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You will find here many villages where the population is mainly 
Russian. A glimpse on the map will show, wedging into the north oi 
Armenia, two tiny circles marked olT a dilTerent colour than the rest of 
land. These are territory belonging to Azerbaijan and cutting deep 
into Armenia, just as Bashkend. a piece of Armenia, juts right into 
Azerbaijan. Here are many interesting ruins associated with the 
legends built around Ker-Oglu, the hero of an Azerbaijan epic. By a 
long-standing custom herds of cattle from Azerbaijan are pastured in 
Armenia and after the season are shepherded back to their native 
grazing grounds. From here Armenian potatoes are exported to 
Georgia. The turbulent mountain streams here take quite a dilTerent 
course than the rivers of southern Armenia. They have helped this part 
of the republic to build a network of power stations and solve simul¬ 
taneously two vital problems: electric power and irrigation. The north 
is even able to spare some of its electric power and send it to the south. 
When all of Lake Sevan’s projected water power will be harnessed it 
will strike a balance in the water supply of the whole of the Caucasus. 

Forests and rainfall are the two great assets of northern Armenia. 

Here the clay hut is unknown. Nor do the cottages have flat roofs, 

as in the south of Armenia where there is little or no rain. The houses 

in the north have sloping roofs to let the rain roll down. “Kizyak” 

(manure briquettes used as fuel) heaps are practically non-existent 

for here there is plenty of wood—and you can hear it crackling in the 

iron stoves. Wood has made it possible to build log houses. Thus, both 

the village scene and landscape in the north are not at all what the^■ 
are in southern Armenia. 


However, like southern Armenia, the northern part of the republii: 
abounds m monuments of the past. Among these is the ancient Tavush 
rtress (now called Berd). Near it is a rural centre called Berd It 
les m the heart of the Shamshadin area. Around it are gently undu- 

a'‘pTe!sZ“"‘"'® giving the place 

■ greenness and freshness. Here in the evening the 

lipvpn ^ iiriuses, the modern flats, well furnished and adorned with 

edJe ■' “"Jined thousands of electric lights. Up on the 

ma^ssivL ‘he settlement below, stands he 

massive structure of the Berd fortress with inaccessible turrets. Against 

13—786 
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the background of the green mountain slopes, the fortress with its 
ruddy walls makes a vivid picture. Below at the foot-hills is an ancient 
chapel. From here runs a conduit carrying water to a fountain in the 
fortress. The conduit was built long ago but to this day it supplies the 
fortress with water. 

Nearby, on the hill-tops, sbandts la “modem Soviet fortress” upon 
which the well-being of the whole neighbourhood depends. It is the far- 
famed Shamshadin Machine and Tractor Station and famed it is, for it 
invariiably heads the quotia list. We entered its spacious machine repair 
shop and watched the sun-tanned, clean-shaven alert faces of the 
mechanics, who impressed us as being highly intelligent workmen. The 
whole place had the look of a factory run on modern lines. 

In Armenia where the surface of the land is rough and rugged the 
machine and tractor station has its hands full repairing machines so 
that it is really a machine and tractor overhauling centre in the bud. 
And every machine and tractor overhauling centre has the makings 
of a machine-manufacturing establishment. Indeed, during the war 
a number of machine and tractor overhauling shops were converted 
into machine-making mills. These produced the instruments needed for 
repairing agricultural machines as well as the spare parts for the 
machines, in a word, all that was needed for a good, overhauling job. 
It is the tendency now for such small machine-making establishments 

to spring up in the countryside. 

During my visit to these parts in .1945 1 stepped into a village forge 
to meet a splendid hammerer who was doing record work in wartime. 
Inside the forge the first thing that caught my eye was the hammer 
which looked pretty fierce. I tried lifting it. Nothing doing, I cochin t 
move it a fraction of an inch from the anvil. I next took a look at the 
hammerer—a tall, statuesque Armenian woman with the sweet, grave 
smile of a child. With a pleasingly white hand she lifted the hammer 
as though it were a feather. I watched Shakar Mejlumyan—that was 
her name—swing the hammer and bring it down upon a red hot iron 
Which an elderly smith balanced on the anvil with the help of a paur oi 
tongs. A single miss and he would be a hand or -arm short. But the o 
man never flinched, for he had implicit faith in the woman. This o me 
was especially significant. It did not only mean that by the war tne 
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Armenian woman had been initiated into many new important fields of 
work and had shown remarkable adeptness. It meant that her menfolk 
were beginning to realize that she is a worker to be trusted on a par 
with them. 

Shamshadin is fast growing into la prosperous district. W'ilhin 
recent years the herds ra'ised on the cattle farms have been replenished 
by thouisands of head of oattle. What is mainly responsible for the 
increase in livestock is good tending of the young animals. Horse- 
breeding is one of Sliamshadin's chief occupations so that each of the 
fifteen collective farms in the area has a stud-farm. The principal crops 
raised here are grain, tobacco and potatoes. Other pursuits are bee¬ 
keeping, silk worm-breeding, timbering and fruit-raising. Shamshadin 
is proud of its new tobacco factory and newly-built power station. To 
complete the picture there is of course a theatre. 

The sun sets behind the fortress, sending a glow of gold over the 

soft folds of the mountains. The gurgitation of the river as it picks its 

way over the pebbles grows louder. Nature’s hum invades the stillness 

of the night. There is the rustling of the leaves, the pattering of the 

water-rat across the road, the droning of the beetle as it drops to the 

ground, and the ravine’s heaving and muffled echoing of distant 
thunderbolts. 
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BACK ON THE TRAIN. A LOOK AT ANI 


^ Leisurely the Erevan express glided off. It was late autumn yet so 
intense was the heat that all things inside the train seemed wrapped 
in a white haze; and there was a humming as though swarms of mos- 
quitoes were about. Past the train window rocked the snow-capped 
summit of Mount Ararat, enveloped in fleecy clouds. The shadow of 

wnnMV-t^h^^ swinging its head, 

would flit by now and again. 

Then unexpectedly the landscape changed—from parched sun- 
TeS’-^ to blooming orchards and green foliage. "Hoktem- 
i name of the station we were passing The 

^ 1 ^ iri n tI 1 1 ^ In f * * 4 * of the Sevan Cas- 

impor antTtatrtlrm Armenia’s most 

mountains of ?'s located here and through the window we saw 

IhrSn ;.th basMM M Passengers boarded 

Ldsurllv th! ^ ® af^b^r-coloured grapes, 

and climbilig uphill^ A westward to the Turkish border, 

at an elevatfonVf I t k ‘’'o'^'ing. We were riding 

us was even sLpeJ the road ahead of 

wilderness. We\vri^e pa^in? Ak ^ *’arren, sun-seared 

like a splinter of blue glas^ It^^ " *^“1 looked 

near the frontier. Towards evi^nin Akhuryan River which flows 

When you get off at this qI r ^ reached the station of Ani. 

an industrial centre There u arrived at 

neers and executives so back side-track here and engi- 

ground pumice-stonels heaped uM °u business. In the freight-yards 

>s neaped up. Am has one of Armenia’s richest 
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<ieposits of pumice. The high-grade pumice Ani produces it sends 
to Baku as well as to the north oi tlie country. The Last year of the war 
saw Ani produce 7,310.000 tons of small pumice, 29,000 tons of brick 
pumice, 344,000 tons of pumice used for building purposes, and 12,652 
tons of the so-called “puzzuolana.” It is within the past two-decades only 
that the pumice quarries have been developed and with great success. 

The train started oil and we were rolling into the vast Shirak 
country. Shirak is a name dating far back into Armenian history. Today 
it is an extremely fertile area and a bountiful harvest has been garnered 
from its fields. As the train passes the Agin District bordering on Turkey 
we recall that here on an elevation of 2,000 metres above sea-level 
stands the little village of Maralik which in the old days was notorious 
for its poverty. To keep from starving to death the peasants of this vil¬ 
lage would have to steal the wheat or grain left over after reaping-time 
on the ploughlands of the rich Landlords and kulaks, ploughlands, 
tilled, tended and harvested by themselves. Maralik today is a prosper¬ 
ous, spreading rural centre; and the wheat and corn reaped here 
belongs to the people and is shared by them. 

It was in the pitch blackness of night that our train, rolling up 
hilly country, came very close to the Turkish border. 

At daybreak, the engine's heavy puffing announced our arrival at 
Leninakan, Armenia’s second important industrial city. 

LENINAKAN, A FINE MODERN CITY 

Leninakan is situated 1,535 metres above sea-level. Only a few hours 
ago we had suffered in the train from the sweltering heat. Now it was 
bitter cold and the snow was coming down with a sting. 

Leninakan like Erevan has grown very rapidly in recent years. It 
has been rebelted, rezoned and lined with new buildings. Particularly 
imposing is its central square with the huge new building of the City 
Soviet lording over it. This building takes up a whole block. From it 
three new streets radiate. The town’s principal streets—Kirov Street, 
Shaumyan Street, Spandaryan Street and Pushkin Street—have been 
relaid and no longer bear the gloomy aspect of former days when they 
did not even have any names, only numbers, and the whole city was as 
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ill-planned as could be imagined. There is hardly a trace of the old 
rickety town in the fine new city it has become today, its streets, 
because of its position on top of a mountain, running in circles and 
radii. However, we were told that greater improvements in the city’s 
lay-out lare still under way, with la group of eminent architects and oUier 
specialists in urban planning, water-supply, traffic, garden lay-outs 
and electricity, co-openating to make Leninakan even more beautiful. 


This Armenian city which in the old days had no trees at all is now 
proud of its many parks, among them a Park of Culture and Rest. 
The city no longer gets its water from the Akhuryan River but is sup¬ 
plied with the fresh clean water that is brought from a mountain 
spring by thirty-eight kilometres of pipe line. Formerly Leninakan 
depended for its entertainment on touring companies. Now it has its 
own drama, the actors of the Lenimakan Drama holding their own with 
a company as good as that of Erevan, Indeed, they had even got the 
better of the Erevan company at a Shakespeare festival where their 
production of Twelfth Night” was awarded first prize. 

Since the revolution the population of Leninakan has trebled 
Leninakan has one of the largest textile mills in the Caucasus and 

S meaVri!-'”" "l!" Production. Next in importance are its 

empToJ^i?" coun?r"v IT ^ 

some of Leninakan’s railwav ernnl'"”*^* Armenia is no easy job. Yet 
for distinguished serS on ^ countrywide reputation 

locomotive engineers are Andran t^tcr^^u 1"'° Leninakan’s famous 
awarded the tUle of Hero of SocLhsT^f 'l°''ember 6, 1943. 

honoured with the Order of Lenin LeiiLkaT’ 

well-knit family, are proud of thTir ® railwaymen, who are a 

having taken part in the May Uprising'^ “ traditions, proud of 

budget appTTp[LMiOTs^Tn^lVMTa\an°T\h^®"Tf'^^"’® 

bi.d whit. b‘, r:. ; t . 
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erty and ruin by the D'ashnak adventure, Leninakan could spend for its 
needs no more than 360,121 paper rubles which were practically worth¬ 
less. In 1941, the first year of the war, the budget was lalmost sixty-four 
times that of twenty years ago. Moreover the sums listed now were 
good solid money, with iron, timber and miachines to account for it. 

In place of the old handicraft shops there are 107 large establish¬ 
ments in the city today. There were in Leninakan according to a 1945 
estimate 100 physicians and 600 teachers. It had 6 hospitals, 5 poly¬ 
clinics, 4 children’s medical consultation centres, 19 secondary and 
elementary schools, 2 apprentice schools, a two-year teachers’ college, 
a teachers’ training school, music, medical, agricultural and railway 
schools. 

The above figures will give the reader an idea of how varied educa¬ 
tional training is in this Armenian town. Leninakan today is in a posi¬ 
tion to train most of the specialists it needs and it offers to its young 
people wide opportunities to choose any trade or profession they wish. 
I spent two weeks in the city, learned a good deal, attended a number 
of meetings at the City Soviet and saw the key execufives. My impres¬ 
sion is that Leninakan is a city that knows exiactly what it wants, with 
its future well mapped out. It knows, for e.xample, in what direction to 
grow. Erevan is growing away from its factories and mills in the 
direction of the Kanaker and Arabkir Hills where Armenia’s great 
scientific research and cultural institutions are located. Leninakan is 
spreading in the direction of its textile mills, of its workers’ districts 
and is building up these districts. Industry is its great future. 

Initiative is the keyword here. Leninakanites, for example, were quick 
to perceive in the unobtrusive, rose-coloured rubble with which the peas¬ 
ants paved their roads a stone that could be used for building houses 
all over the country land they launched the famous “Artik tuff” quarries. 
Eager to start a sugar-beet industry of their own, they now plant beets 
up in the mountains at a height of 1,500-1,800 metres above sea-level. 

Hence, what struck me in Leninakan was not so much its rapid 
growth and improvements nor the advance made by its industries as 
the wide reach of its development, the harmony existing between 
private and social interests, the ability to see far into the future so that 
the problems of today are solved with an eye to the future. 
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At a drinking ^ountaln 







V'Hhrani Papazyan. People's Artiste of Armenia, as Othello 




FURTHER NORTH TO ALAVERDI 

The train departs from Leninakan just before daybreak. The pas¬ 
sengers do not go to sleep as the scenery here is too exciting for any¬ 
one to want to miss it. They stand by the train windows and peer into 
ihe darkness, watching the silver band of the Shirak Canal disappear 
as the train approaches a pass where there is a sharp turn to the rigiit 
and the Turkish border is left far behind. We pass Jajur Station 
(2,000 metres above sea-level) noted for its lime quarries. By a peculi¬ 
ar rumbling of the wheels and a sudden flare of electric lights, re¬ 
lieving the pitch darkness into which the train has plunged, we know 
that we are riding in a tunnel. The tunnel is 2,990 metres long. Here 
it is not a bad idea to consult a map, whereupon you soon learn that you 
are close to a watershed, and as is characteristic of Armenia a sudden 
shift of landscape may be expected. 

The Ararat Valley, which thrilled us with its beauty of colour and 

form, is no longer in sight. The landscape changes, as we anticipated. 

It grows rigidly monotonous. The soil in the area we are now crossing 

is fertile. Here is Artik with its famous tuff, the sugar-beet plantations 

of Akhuryan, the peat-bogs in Amasia, blue flax fields in Artik, Amasia 
and Gukasyan. 

The train pulls into a narrow ravine on either side of which are two 
mountain ridges—the Bazum Range (formerly called Bezobdal) and 
the Pambak Mountains. So fascinating does the scenery grow here that 
e passengers are glued to the windows. The road we are passing now 

niost difficult to build and may be compared to the 
bouth Urals Road through which the Ufa-Chelyabinsk express passes. 
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The world -around, hemmed in by the mountains, seems a smiall, 
cosy place. The Pambak, a rippling mountain stream, runs by the 
railway line, chattering -and gurgling as it flows. At the station stops, 
as the rumbling of the train’s wheels ceases, the gurgitation of the 
river becomes so loud that it muffles all other sounds. In the valley of 
this river there is a wealth of green forest. Ever-shifting views of wild 
beauty flash past the train windows. Now and again there are black¬ 
outs when the train passes through a tunnel; sudden blanks in the 
symphony of landscape, pauses in the chords of a delightful melody. 

Station Pambak is as brisk and lively as the river whose name it 
bears. A tunnel leads to another ravine with a semi-circular bridge 
spanning the abyss below. We pass a little station called Shagali. Hero 
the Dzoraget, a small, rushing stream, falls into the Pambak, and the 
Debed, la new full, less turbulent river is formed. 

We are in the heart of Lori which lies in northern Armenia. Some 
of Armenia’s greatest men were born here, (among them the poet Hov- 
hannes Tumanyan, Stepan Shaumyan, true son of the Communist Party, 
the Party of Lenin and Stalin,—in "the village of Jalal Ogli. now renamed 
to Stepiamavan; -and Anastas Mikoyan—in the vilfage of Sanahin. 

At noon Lori’s bright sky grows grey with smoke and we know that 
we are approaching the copper-smelting mills of Alaverdi, a big new 
sprawling town. Alaverdi is the centre of one of Armenia’s most impor¬ 
tant manufacturing areas. 

We began our journey through Armenia, it will be remembered, in 
the extreme south, in Zangezur, where ^re rich copper deposits. Car¬ 
loads of the copper mined in Zangezur are sent up north to Alaverdi. 
Here the copper is unloaded and taken to the smelting mills nearby. 
The large copper mills here and the whole city around have sprung up 
within the past twenty years on a place where formerly stood only one 
copper-smelting mill, two or three dwellings, a few houses for railway 
employees and a tiny tavern the owner of which would lazily fill your 
glass with wine but would frown upon you when you asked for some 
tea. “Don’t keep the stuff,” would be his reply. 

In Alaverdi today vast quantities of copper are smelted. Sulphuric 
acid and copper vitriol are produced. Alaverdi has a good water supply 
system. It has fine shops, tall dwelling houses, a beautiful paved 
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square and an attractively designed fountain. Though there is not 
iTtUch territory around for the city to spread, yet it is growing—down 
the length of the ravine and up the hillsides. 

Brick-baking from quartzite brought from the nearby station of 
Shagali was started in the village of Tumanyan, birthplace of the poet 
Hovhannes Tumanyan. Today the republic exports its bricks. The 
chemical industry is developing and no less rapidly farming. In the 
Alaverdi area there are three mills, two mines and about thirty col¬ 
lective farms, mostly engaged in growing grain. Each of the farms 
also raises cattle. Five times more potatoes (tlic “Lorkh” variety) are 
being grown here today than in 1940. Tobacco has been recently 
introduced. 

Three regions—the Alaverdi, Kalinino and Stepanavan—have united 
forces to build the Uzunlar irrigation canal which is 42 kilometres 
long. For the general improvements carried out here the Alaverdi area 
won second prize in a competition sponsored by the government of the 
republic. Local collective farmers have planted trees in the village 
streets, built recreation centres and bath-houses, drained swamps, 
planted 150 hectares of vineyards and 300 hectares of woods in recent 
years. Since 1940 some 70 kilometres of new roads were laid here, tele¬ 
phone services were extended to twenty-nine collective farms, and nine 
farms have put up their own power plants. In this area you will find 
eight secondary schools, twenty-four elementary schools, a school for 
training fruit-raising experts, a library, a vocational school at the 
mines and another at the mills. 

What was life like here thirty years ago I remember very well. 
There was no bread. You had to bring a supply along when you came 
ere. The nearest school was a hundred kilometres away so there was 
not much chance of the village children learning to read and write. 

AGHPAT—SANAHIN 

In Aghpat you come across the ruins of what fs one of the finest 
examp es of Armenia s ancient architecture—the Aghpat monastery. 
Aghpat was at one time an important feudal stronghold, a centre of 
episcopal power. Several hundred monks dwelt there in the I Ith century 
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Thirty-four years ago I happened to be visiting this remote little 
village in the Lori country. I found the peasants reduced to the most 
abject state of poverty. Therefore when recently I paid a second 
visit my impression was that not three decades had elapsed since I 
was last here but at least three centuries, 60 pronounced were the 
changes. 

The same may be said of another small village in Lori called 
Uzunlar. When I was here the first year after the revolution there 
were no more than five or six peasants in the village who could read 
or write. Today Uzunlar is a fine village, patterned on modern lines 
with two electrically operated flour-mills and two factories. It has its 
own school for training agricultural experts, three secondary schools, 
its own theatre company and five libraries—and this in a place where 
a quarter of a century lago the peasants could not even sign their 
names. 

At a distance of six kilometres from Aghpat, which our little jeep 
covered in half an hour’s time instead of the three or four hours it would 
have taken to ride on horseback along the former bridle-path, lies 
another village, called Sanahin. From the small parish I knew it to be 
under the monastery, it has grown into a prosperous bustling village. 
On entering the village we caught sight of a throng of youngsters 
beautifully tanned and of two distinct racial types. There were black- 
eyed, dark-haired children with clear-cut features, and fair-haired, 
blue-eyed youngsters with softly-defined Slav features. The former were 
natives, the latter Leningrad refugees, the charges of Children’s Home 
No. 51 of the Vyborg District of Leningrad, who had come to Armenia 
during the war. When they arrived here—there were one hundred and 
thirteen of them—they were nothing but skin and bones, their nervous 
system shattered, so that they could not keep on their legs land had to 
be carried to the home made ready for them. 

The Armenian villagers gave the little Leningnad refugees as hearty 
a welcome as they could, in every way helping their recuperation. 
Superintendent Gershenok and teacher Ogneva who had come with the 
children all the way from Leningrad were made to feel completely at 
home in this far-iawiay Armenian village. They, in their turn, in addition 
to the responsibilities they had in caring for the Leningrad children, at 
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once took charge of the upbringing of the Armenian children of the 
village. This meant bringing Leningrad educational influences to this 
remote Armenian village. 

The Armenian and Russian children became the dearest of friends. 
The Armenian children learned to speak Russian and to sing Russian 
songs, while the children from Leningrad began speaking Armenian. 
A chubby, golden-haired little Leningrad girl had grown so fond of her 
adopted home that we heard her several times call Armenia by its old 
name. “Our Hayastan,” she kept saying. 

I was here in 1945, the last year of the war. In the evening a smell 
of smoke and grain that was being ground at a nearby mill pervaded 
the air. No dogs barked. The sloping streets of the village were plunged 
in silence. The impression was that with the evening the day’s work 
was done and that the villagers were peacefully resting in their homes. 
That impression, however, was wrong. 

The villagers of Sanahin, where there were no more than 205 home¬ 
steads, put in during the war much more than their regular hours 
of work. Nor did their efforts go unrewarded. They accomplished a 
great deal. They -gave the country more livestock and grain than 
their plan called for. They built five new houses for servicemen’s 
families. They did an all-out job in the cutting of an important road 
hirough solid rock. They accommodated Leningrad’s little refugees. 
They set up a secondary school in their village and had it well 

Q.T‘Ct ii^/l 
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to these is a third arch. Into a basin of raised masonry the clearest 
spray of water runs from a conduit which collects it at various points 
from seven springs. So interesting is this fountain from both the archi¬ 
tectural and engineering point of view that it has served las a model 
for scores of fountains and conduits that are being designed by present- 
diav Armenian architects. 

KOLAGERAN AJND ADIEU ARMENIA! 

Between Alaverdi and the station Kolageran—its new name is 
Tumanyan, but I keep calling it by its old name—there now runs a 
splendid highway. Before it was built there wasn’t even a foot-path by 
which the traveller could go to Kolageran if he desired to make the 
journey from Alaverdi in the direction of Erevan. There was only one 
chance of reaching Kolageran through the Lori gorge and getting an 
eyeful of the beautiful scenery laround it; and that was to coax the loco¬ 
motive driver of a freight train into giving you a lift. 

We, of course, took advantage of the new highway and made our 
trip by’motor car, inhaling the bracing air of the Lori Gorge. 

When I was writing my novel “Hydro-Central’' 1 spent four years 
at the Kolageran Station. The novel was, it will be remembered, about 
the Dzoraget Hydro-Electric Station land I was there practically all 
the time this station was being built. It should be no surprise, therefore, 
that I could now find my way around blindfold. The road^ leading 
to the bridge with the river rapids below, the woodman s lodge 
hidden away among the trees, the narrow door leading to the tele¬ 
graph office had all been part of my life and were extremely familiar 

to me. 

From the Kolageran Station you go on to the village of Tumanyan 
where you will find of interest the house in which the poet Hovhannes 
Tumanyan was born and which has been converted into a museum. The 
trip is a long one. However, there ‘is much to relieve its tedium ■ ■ 6 
scenery is beautiful and there are many places of literary and historical 
interest. In the village itself there are fine new brick-yards, and it is a 
delight to visit one of the schools and see how well the children know 

Tumanyan’s poetry. 
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You leave Tumanyan and ride a\on^ the Stepanavan hij^hway. It is 
your last excursion on the ancient soil of Armenia and it afifo'rds no 
little interest. You look below and get a fine view of the Dzoraget 
Power Station, the few stone houses with splendidly trimmed lawns 
and winding paths on the hillside. 

As we ride up the mountains we feel the coolness and freshness of 
the mountain pass we are approaching, feast our gaze upon the beauty 
ct the pine groves of Gulagerak and the handsome bustling kttle town, 
named in honour of Armenia’s beloved Bolshevik leader—Stepan 
Shaumyan. Here lin the square is a gorgeously designed fountain and in 
a shady garden, in a fine modern street, stands the house in which 
Stepan Shaumyan lived. It is now a museum open to visitors. 

Stepanayan’s large cheese factory and creamery noted throughout 
the Soviet Union for its excellent butter called "Lori” and its Armenian 
variety of S\yiss cheese, are the pride of the surrounding country Where 
now stands Stepanavan. once stood the Gerger Fort whose wild beauty 
was sung by Pushkin. In recent years the settlement around the old 

ren dpd'f ^ thriving Soviet town, which, by the way. is 

reputed to have the most salutary climate in Armenia. 
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novel “Hydro-Central,” that 1 cannot help indulging in some retro¬ 
spective thinking. Here the lines cf an Armenian poem come to mind; 


The faces once dear have all passed like a dream, 

Have passed like the beautiful flowers we saw 
Upon the gay meadows and hillsides last spring, 
Have passed like the snow after spring's hasty thaw. 


Indeed, I may say with perfect truth that I had spent here some of 
the happiest and most fruitful years of my life. I lived in a little house 
standing by the Stepanavan Road (which in my novel is called the 
Chigdim Highway), overlooking the Dzoraget River (in the novel 
Mizinka River), at a distance of about six kilometres from the Kolager- 
an Station. Thus my home was actually in the very heart of the Lon 
country and I grew to know so well its changeable climate, the hail 
showers blighting the harvests, the frequent rainstorms that swept 
down from the hill-tops, and the Lori peasantry, taciturn, shrewd and 
agile mountaineers; a Lori peasant in his buffalo-skin siandals will 
think nothing of climbing mountains that even a goat will dare not 

SC 3 

Lori is a green, undulating sea of ravines, shut in by vertical, flat- 
crowned peaks. 

In the old days, the tiny hamlets nestling among the mountains 
were as isolated from each other as birds’ nests up on the trees. For 
long centuries the peasants lived here in untold poverty, keeping body 
and soul together on nothing but barley and at times even deprived of 
that, cut off from all intercourse with their closest neighbours, in no 
way communicating with the outside world. To perform so simple a 
task as to fetch water, the peasant woman would have to patiently 
cover long distances to fill her jug at a spring miles and miles away. 
Small wonder that the peasants here became old men and old women 
long before their time. 

I wish to conclude this book with the description of an Armenian 
peasant who changed before my eyes and who to me has grown into 
a symbol of the remaking and rejuvenation of Armenia. 




'->'har Gasparyan, Merited Artiste of Armenia and Stalin Priae winner 








One of the shops at Leninakan’s textile mill 
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This takes me back to 1927, the year when the construction of the 
Dzoraget Hydro-Eiectric Station was launched and the first town folk 
came to this remote part of Lori with their machinery, tools and sur¬ 
veying instruments. Carloads of building materials followed them and 
a little make-shift townlet came into being by the strata of basalt rock 
overhanging the Dzoraget River. Very diffidently at first the peasants 
would come from the outlying villages to sell their milk, vegetables 
and other products that their scant harvests yielded, to the new¬ 
comers—the “city folk.” After a while some of the peasants remained on 
the construction site, at first doing odd jobs, later becoming skilled 
workmen. 

At the house where I spent my first winter, the Janitor, Shakar by 
name, happened to be one of those peasants who by poverty had been 
driven to our new settlement. Everyone called him “dyedka” (meaning 
Granddad— Tr.) and we all took it for granted that he was an old man. 
He walked with a stoop, spoke in a gruff voice, his bloodless lips opening 
with difficulty over swollen, scurvied gums. From under his shagg>' 
eyebrows he gazed upon us with his kind peasant eyes. The colour of 
his hair we could not tell for we had never seen him remove his big 
sheepskin cap which came right down to his eyebrows. He had a grey, 
bristling growth of whiskers. Both in the winter cold and summer heat 
he went about in the same bedraggled sheepskin coat with bits of fluffy 
wool sticking out of its numerous holes. 


Shakar was part of our life. He would be seen making the rounds 
of the dormitories, carrying bundles of firewood on his back, splitting 
kindling wood, sweeping the halls clean with a broom made of tree 
twigs, putting tea-kettles under the mattresses of our wooden cots to 
keep the tea hot for us, rarely speaking to us but always mumbling 
something to himself under his breath. 

The first months we spent on the construction job were rough times, 
was so cold in the make-shift barracks we lived in that we often had 
nea h? ""a overcoats on. There were ravenous wolves in the wood 
prev Iph i “P ""d howl for their 

£ ?0 floor-boards. Slowly but surely thingl 

gan to improve and we could already get a glimpse of the new life 
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that was taking shape before our eyes. The local trade-union com¬ 
mittee was on the job, improving our living conditions, the club was 

^already functioning >and the swift, diaring hand of youth was making 
itself felt. ^ 

In these days Shakar, our janitor, made it a habit to drop in to 
Komsomol headquarters. He would stand at the open door^he did not 
venture further and would listen to the reading of the newspapers. As 
time went on he grew bolder and would now and then himself put in 
a word. There would be plays showing and meetings held in the small, 
stuffy club-room, where you had to reserve a seat ahead of time and 
patiently wait for the evening’s entertainment or one of the regular 
meetings to begin. Shakar would invariably be there—first shyly stand¬ 
ing at the back, without removing his fur oap, then he would take 
a seat, and even pass some remark that was quite to the point. One 
day, before we knew it, Shakar was taking the floor and giving his 
opinion on important local issues. 

“Say, Gran’dad, we’ve run out of water, not a drop of it in the 
bucket, I remember telling Shakiar one day, as was my habit. Then 
raising my eyes I looked up at old Shakar, whom I knew so well that I 
could almost tell how many bristles he had in his beard, and I gasped— 
why, the old man had shaved off his beard and whiskers. He had taken 
off his old sheepskin cap and in its place had donned the kind of cap 
all our men were wearing. His tattered sheepskin coat was gone too. 
He was wearing khaki over-alls Mke the rest of the workmen, I stared, 
I had before suspected that something was happening to Shakar. I 
remembered seeing him eat the first hot meals dn his life in our canteen 

and afnaid to burn his lips with the steaming broth. But the change 
seemed too sudden. 

I noticed how much healthier he looked now than when he came. 

He had put on weight and there was not a trace of scurvy left that 
I could see. 

“Why, he’s not an old man at all,” was the first thought that raced 
across my mind. 

“Shakar, tell me how old are you?” I asked. 

And it appeared that Shakar who had seemed to us as ancient as 
the hills, Shakar to whom we used to confide our little troubles as we 
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would to some old uncle or other aged relative, was no more than 
thirty-two years old. I looked at him again. He had come to the con¬ 
struction site a bent old man, a typical poverty-stricken Lori peasant. 
Now he almost looked his real age. Had it not been for the new 
interests which fill Soviet life, had he not been drawn into that life, he 
would have remained an old man. But the new life beckoned to him, 
the newspapers, the club meetings, the trade union—he now had 
a membership card himself. A new world was revealed to him. It 
returned him his youth. The new clothes he now wore, the different 
food he ate, gave him an added sense of confidence. He knew now what 
he had never before known in his life—that he was part of a great 
community, that that community needed him, that there was purpose 
and meaning in life. 

Shakar, ;as I have said, is to me a symbol. And when one reaches 
one’s declining years with a sense of having worked day in and day 
out by the side of one’s comrades to return youth and happiness to 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of people, who for centuries 
languished in dismal poverty and gloom, one feels that one’s life has 
not been wasted and that a young and beautiful world has come to 
birth. 


(1949-1951) 
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